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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Lectures are the result of 
an attempt to restore, to some practical 
use, the office of Lecturer in Divinity 
attached to that of Chancellor, which the 
writer holds by the kind favour of the 
Bishop. 

In compiling them, he has chiefly re- 
ferred, besides his own notes and collec- 
tions, to Pickering's Reprint of the Original 
Editions of the Prayer Book, to Palmer's 
Origines Liturgicae, and to the later books 
of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Procter. 

June, 1864. 
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LECTURE L 



INTENTION OF PRAYER BOOK. ENGLISH 
BIBLE. LITANY. 



The English Prayer Book has existed in 
its present form for above 300 years. But 
a large part of it has been the inheritance 
of the Church of England for a much longer 
period, and was translated, at the time re- 
ferred to, into the English language. That 
noble English tongue, so dear to our fore- 
fathers as that by which the Anglo-Saxon 
race had vindicated, after long years of 
endurance, their place as the genuine in- 
habitants of the land, had even then re- 
ceived its completion, and the Prayer Book 
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remains to this day " a well of English 
undefiled," fixing as it were for succeeding 
times the terse and vigorous, yet copious 
language, which had resulted from so many 
changes, and was formed out of so many 
ingredients, 

But the Prayer Book is much more than 
this : it has also remained to this day,— and 
long may it remain [—the expression of the 
united devotions of a great branch of our 
Lord's Universal Church, purified from me- 
dieval corruptions, restored in some great 
degree to scriptural and primitive simpli- 
city, and calculated to supply the words of 
pious faith and humble prayer alike to all 
ages and all classes of a Believing People. 

Now, in order to form a just estimate of 
Buch a Book, there are some preliminary 
considerations which require to be borne in 
mind. 

I shall mention one or two of these, and 
then shall proceed to give you, as plainly 
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and shortly as I can, a history of the way 
in which the Prayer Book was compiled, 
and of the successive steps by which it 
assumed its present form. We shall then 
be in a condition to consider the way in 
which, and the purposes for which, its 
several parts are intended to be used. 

And, first, it is always to be borne in 
mind, that it is the book of offices of pub- 
lic devotion of a faithful and believing 
Christian people. And although this may 
seem self-evident, it will be found that it 
is not always observed or sufficiently at- 
tended to. In all the offices in the Prayer 
Book, and in all parts of the book, the 
whole congregation and every member of 
it is spoken of and addressed as part of the 
Christian brotherhood who are one in Christ. 
There are no invitations to any to become 
Christians or to become believers, nor any 
prayers that they may become so, except 
in the case of Infants or others brought to 
b2 
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Baptism, and then only before they ar 
baptized into the Christian Family, Thencel 
forth it is taken for granted that all are 
Christians, that all are believers, unless J 
being convicted of notorious sin, they be! 
separated by a formal sentence of excom- 
munication from the Body of Christ, which 
is His Church. 

This accounts for the way in which 
the whole congregation are addressed, as 
"Dearly beloved brethren," or " Dearly 
beloved," or u Beloved," or ''Brethren;" 
never as if they were aliens from the Chris- 
tian commonwealth, or not entitled to be 
partakers in the fellowship of Christian 
hopes. The congregation is never divided 
into those who are true Christians and 
those who are not so. All are taught to 
confess themselves to be sinners for whom 
Christ has died. All are required to ac- 
knowledge their own particular transgres- 
sions of the Divine Will, and their own 
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utter helplessness as far as any strength 
of their own is concerned. And yet, all 
are taught to claim the privileges of the 
Christian covenant, and to count them- 
selves as being within the pale of salvation. 
We are taught, indeed, to pray for the 
conversion of heathen and unbelievers, as 
of those without the pale, but we are never 
taught to pray in such terms for ourselves 
or our fellow-Christians. That it may 
please God to awaken the impenitent, to 
convict the unbeliever, to turn the heart 
of the ungodly, we do indeed pray, and 
that earnestly. But we pray for these still 
as sinfcd and unworthy members of the 
Christian Church, not as those who have 
not yet been made partakers of Christ, or 
are beyond the covenant of grace. 

And the distinction is grounded upon 
the fact that the Church of Christ is, ac- 
cording to Holy Scripture, the same as the 
kingdom of Heaven, or the kingdom of 
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God, It is that kingdom which the pro- 
phets foretold, and which the Jews ex- 
pected, though they mistook the nature of 
it. Our blessed Lord never reproved them 
for expecting that He would set up that 
Kingdom* On the contrary, He taught 
continually what that kingdom was, and 
encouraged the belief that it was even then 
nigh at hand. That kingdom has been 
begun since the day of Pentecost, and all 
Christians are members of it, unless in the 
case mentioned by the Apostle, "except 
they be reprobates.*' And therefore it is 
that high hopes, and joyful songs, and 
jubilant hymns, and words of confidence 
and expectations of glory, may fitly mingle 
in the devotions of Christian people with 
deep expressions of self-abasement and with 
penitential discipline, contrasting the great- 
ness of our calling with the wretched un- 
worthiness of our performances. 

And this supplies an answer to objec- 
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tions sometimes unwisely made respecting 
such services as we carry on here within 
this glorious Temple. If the Church of 
Christ were not the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth, there might be some ground 
for saying that its revenues should never 
be expended in rich ceremonial or in beauty 
of structure. But if it be so, then there 
is much reason to conclude that the chil- 
dren of the heavenly King are best pro- 
moting the advancement of His Kingdom 
by keeping up, in some places, some degree 
of glorious worship. Here we are to pre- 
sent the use of the Prayer Book as a model 
to the diocese ; here we have the custody, 
as I shall tell you hereafter, of one of the 
corrected copies of the Book of Common 
Prayer, sealed with the great seal of Eng- 
land in token of such correction. And 
here, therefore, where our chief pastor pre- 
sides in his own Cathedral Church, it is 
fitting that the daily sacrifice of Prayer 
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and Praise be offered jrith due solemnity! 
and with something of that dignity and! 
harmony which recognizes the Church on 1 
earth as even now already, in some sort, 
having and claiming communion with the 
Church in heaven* Only let this be ob- 
served : in proportion to the solemnity of 
our devotions ought to be the elevation of 
our hearts. And all who worship here, 
from the little boy who chants the praises 
of God to those who preside over the ser- 
vice, must remember that they have a God 
to glorify, who will require it at their 
hands. 

But when cathedral worship is indeed 
so conducted and on such principles, it 
may surely not unfitly remind us of that 
description of the services of heaven itself, 
for which we are indebted to one of our 
greatest poets : — 

" No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but aU 
The multitude of Angels, with a shout 
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Loud as from numbers' without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas filTd 
Th' eternal regions." 

Only there is one part of Milton's de- 
scription which cannot yet be realized, 
when he adds that there was 

" No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part — sucb concord is in Heaven." 

I think it will best serve to illustrate the 
Prayer Book, if we take those parts first 
which are earliest in point of time, and 
thus proceed to trace the progress of those 
changes by which it assumed, by degrees, 
its present form. For it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that this book was com- 
posed all at once, or even that what we 
now call the Morning Service is only a 
single service, instead of being, as it is in 
fact, three services combined. And much 
of the evil of those schemes which have 
been so often propounded for what is 
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thought an improvement by way of abbre- 
viation of our service, arises from ignorance 
of this fact, or indifference to it, and goes 
upon principles which would destroy the 
character of each of these independent por- 
tions of this precious book. The only right 
way to abridge the service, if abridgment 
be indeed desired, is to separate the several 
portions, not to fuse them all together, and 
thereby put the whole into confusion. 

The earliest portion of our present Prayer 
Book which was put forth by authority is 
the Litany, which was ordered by Henry 
VHL to be translated into English, and 
used in public worship in the last year of 
his reign, 1545. 

But there was another and still more 
important portion, both of public and pri- 
vate devotions, which requires to be first 
considered — I mean the English Bible — 
of which so large a part is directed in 
the Prayer Book to be used in public 
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worship that it is impossible to separate 
the two. 

No sooner had the Church of England, 
a.d. 1534, renounced the Papal supremacy, 
— which, in fact, had always been more or 
less of an usurpation in England, — no sooner 
had this been renounced, than the Convo- 
cation of the Clergy, on Cranmer's motion, 
voted an address to the King for an Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible to be set forth 
by authority. Accordingly, in about four 
years more, a corrected edition of Tyndal's 
Bible, which had before been privately 
printed, was published, of which another 
and better edition, commonly called Cran- 
mer's Bible, was put out in 1541, and it 
was ordered that this Bible, together with 
the Commentaries of Erasmus on parts of 
the New Testament, in English, should be 
set up in every church, for people to read 
for themselves, until, in the last year of 
his reign, the same in which he allowed 
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the Litany in English, the King issued an 
injunction to the effect that lessons should 
be publicly read in English out of the 
Bible, after the Latin Hymns. This was, 
as I have said, a.d. 1545. 

There are many touching incidents re- 
corded of the way in which the English 
Bible was valued when it first was allowed 
to be read. It is said that some persons 
learned to read on purpose. And, as there 
were of course two parties, one opposed to 
the Keformation and one in favour of it, 
we find traces of complaints on either side. 
On the one hand, it was complained that 
the priests, in some churches, would put 
away the Bible into some private pew, 
where poor men durst not come — for there 
were private pews then also ; on the other 
hand, it was alleged that unauthorized and 
unqualified persons would gather crowds 
around them in the churches, to Whom 
they would read the Bible aloud, and ex- 
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pound it for themselves. It was the natural 
reaction from the so long withholding of 
the Word of God. 

But there is one history of these times 
so much connected with ourselves and with 
this very Church, that one cannot pass it 
by. Our Lincolnshire martyr, Ann Askew, 
who was afterwards burnt to death behind 
St. Bartholomew's Church at Smithfield, 
relates in her own simple and touching 
journal, how that she had lately spent six 
days at Lincoln (she was the daughter of 
Sir William Ayscough, of South Kelsey), 
and was daily in the Minster reading the 
Bible on her knees ; and a priest came and 
asked what she was reading, and when she 
told him, he left her unmolested. Here, 
then, and probably in the nave of this very 
Minster hard by where we are now assem- 
bled, this high-born Christian lady might 
have been seen reading the Bible on her 
knees. And it is much to be regretted 
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that we, in England, should have lost thil 
good old custom of frequenting our churches 
for purposes of private no less than public! 
devotion. It is a custom as old at least as 
the days of Eli and the mother of Samuel, 
It prevailed in all ages of the Christian 
Church, and would provide a sacred home 
of prayer to many a poor man and woman 
who cannot find a place in their humble 
cottage for the retirement of private devo- 
tion. If ever our churches are to be thrown 
open again, under proper restrictions, to 
general use, out of the times of public 
worship, it is above all things to be desired 
and hoped, that they maybe used as houses 
of prayer, not merely as a public show. 

We proceed with the history of the 
Litany, which, as I have said, was trans- 
lated and ordered to be sung or said in 




English, in public worship, in the year 
1545. 

The name of Litany, which is from a 
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Greek word signifying supplication, had for 
many ages been confined to those proces- 
sional chants which had been in use since 
about the fourth century, when the priests 
and others went in procession, sometimes 
round the church, sometimes from one 
church to another along the streets, chant- 
ing prayers and intercessions, invoking 
blessings and deprecating evils. That was 
one of the purposes of these long aisles 
and naves, along which these processions 
passed ; so that the Litany itself was some- 
times called a procession, and a procession 
was also sometimes called a Litany. But 
this does not appear to have been the most 
ancient way. Litanies were in use before 
the time that they began to be chanted in 
procession, and then they seem to have 
been said as we now say them, by the 
clergy or others kneeling in the midst of 
the people, perhaps with reference to the 
scriptural text, " Let the priests, the minis- 
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ters of the Lord, weep between the porch 
and the altar, and let them say, Spare 
Thy people , O Lord, spare them." 

But there was another practice of the 
Church of the Middle Ages in its Litanies, 
which was retained in the Litany now first 
translated, but which has since been very 
properly discontinued. This was the in- 
vocation of saints, whereby, after the invo- 
cation of the Three Persons of the ever 
Blessed Trinity, the Church went on to 
invoke the intercession first of the Blessed 
Virgin, and then of the Apostles and other 
saints, adding after each invocation the 
words, " Pray for us 1 ,' * But this practice 
had never prevailed in the Litanies of the 
Eastern Church, nor does it to this day. 
And it was in the Eastern Church, at Con- 
stantinople, as is supposed, that proces- 
sional Litanies were first introduced ; nor 
does it appear that the Litanies of Western 

1 Palmer, L 276. 
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Christendom had any invocation of saints 
until the eighth century. 

With this exception, and with some few 
alterations, the Litany we now use, as 
translated by Cranmer himself, is nearly 
the same as that which had been in use in 
the Church of England from within two 
Genturies of the conversion of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, that is, for at least a 
thousand years — a precious monument of 
ancient Christian worship, of which one 
can hardly forbear to exclaim, Long may 
the vaulted roofs of our English churches 
be vocal to such sounds ! 

In the earlier Litanies, of about the sixth 
century 2 , there is evidence that they were 
said apart by different classes of the people. 
Thus, there was a litany of the clergy, a 
litany of men, a litany of monks, another 
of virgins, another of married women, an- 
other of widows, and on solemn days these 

a Palmer, i. 271. 
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processions wonld proceed from different 
churches, each chanting their litany till 
they arrived at the principal church. 

And this seems to be sufficient authority, 
at least for the antiquity of the practice of 
allowing the first part of our own Litanies 
to be chanted by laymen. Probably, those 
who chanted them in church were originally 
in Minor Orders, as they are called, but 
still, therefore, properly speaking laymen ; 
and as our present rubric merely directs 
that the earlier part of the Litany be said 
or sung, and only enjoins that the Lord's 
Prayer and parts that follow, be taken up 
by the priest, it seems impossible to con- 
clude otherwise than that the practice which 
we have retained had the authority of such 
men as Bishop Saunderson and Dean 
Honywood, who presided over this church, 
as we shall see, at the time when the use 
of the revised Prayer Book was recovered 
after the Restoration. 
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PBIMEBS. 
FIBST BEFOBMED COMMUNION OFFICE. 



Befobe going on to that which comes 
next in order to be considered, viz. the 
First Reformed Communion Office, I wish 
to gather up one or two omissions in the 
last Lecture, relating to what had been 
done in the reign of Henry VIII. 

It is hardly giving a full account of the 
state in which matters were on the acces- 
sion of Edward VI., to leave out all notice 
of the Primers, which had existed in Eng- 
lish for some ages before, and three of 
which were put forth during Henry's reign. 
The Primer, as its name signifies, was in- 
tended as the first instruction of ignorant 
c 2 
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people in the rudiments of Christian re- 
ligion and prayer. And the first Primers 
seem to have contained little more than 
the Apostles 1 Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Commandments. But those in 
the time of Henry VIII,, and especially 
the second, which was under Cranmer's 
immediate influence, contained many other 
excellent prayers, and especially a Litany 
not much unlike that we now have, as I 
have already described it. And here I 
must add, that I believe it is incorrect to 
say that the invocation of the Virgin and 
the saints was altogether withdrawn from 
any Litany during King Henry's reign. 
It is true that the number of these invo- 
cations was greatly curtailed, and in this 
Primer of Cranmer's a note of caution was 
added to the Ave Maria, or Hail Mary, to 
say that it is not intended as a prayer to 
the Virgin, but that ** the grace and favour 
given her of God giveth us occasion to 
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praise God and give thanks.' ' It was in 
the next reign that these invocations were 
finally omitted from the Litany, and 
omitted, as has been said, in accordance 
at once with Holy Scripture and with the 
practice of the most primitive ages of the 
Christian Church. 

Although the Primer was not intended 
to be used in public worship, it seems to 
have been designed for private devotion in 
church, and there was a very remarkable 
clause in the first Act of Uniformity of 
Edward VI. (2 and 3 Edward VI., c. 1, 
Jan. 15, 1549), to the effect that "all 
men might, as well in churches, chapels 
and oratories, as in other places, use 
openly any Psalms or prayer taken out of 
the Bible, at any due time, not letting or 
omitting thereby the service mentioned in 
the said book," sect. 6, 7. Whether it 
were intended hereby that when the public 
worship was not going on, any persons 
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whatever might use public prayer aloud, 
provided it were taken out of the Bible, or 
any Psalms from thence, I do not pretend 
absolutely to decide. But this Act of 
Parliament! though not now printed in our 
Prayer Book, is distinctly noted in the 
second Act of Uniformity of the same reign 
as being still in force, where not repealed 
in any particular by that Act, and this 
second Act of Edward is in like manner 
continued by the latest Act of Uniformity, 
that of King Charles IL Another petition 
in the Litany, which ought to have been 
mentioned before, was this, w T hich was first 
inserted in the last of the three Primers of 
Henry VIII., " Prom the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome, and all his abominable 
enormities, good Lord, deliver us," It is 
quite true that the Church had suffered 
from these enormities, but it was quite 
another thing to presume to insert such 
words concerning any of our fellow-men in 
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any petition to Almighty God, and there- 
fore when the Prayer Book was revised 
under Elizabeth these words were most 
wisely and properly omitted. We may 
and do pray for our enemies that it will 
please God to forgive them and turn their 
hearts. But we dare not usurp God's 
righteous judgment-seat in telling Him of 
their enormities. 

We come now to the Office for the Holy 
Communion, as it was first put forth in 
the reign of Edward VI. 

In the beginning of this reign the first 
Book of Homilies had been published in 
the King's name, by authority of the 
Council, and it had been directed that the 
Epistle and Gospel should be in English, 
as one lesson from the Bible at each ser- 
vice had already been ordered to be. But 
on the meeting of Parliament and Convo- 
cation in the end of the year 1547, the 
latter body unanimously agreed to a 
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proposal of Cranmer's for administering 
Communion in both kinds, and this their 
decision was soon after ratified by the 
Parliament, 

This then was the first great step in 
our English Reformation, and it is im- 
portant to observe the authority by which 
it was done. That authority was first the 
Convocation or Synod of the Clergy, and 
then the ratification of the laity in Par- 
liament, with the final sanction of the 
Crown. And this is very important. For 
some ages before the Reformation, the 
Bishops and Clergy in their Synods could 
make their own laws, which were recog- 
nized in the Courts of law, and as they 
were subject to the direct control of the 
Pope, it thus came to pass that the Pope 
could impose his laws not only upon the 
Clergy of England, but through them, in 
great measure, upon the King and people, 
Rut, when the Parliament and the Crown 
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had recovered their just rights, so that no 
laws could be made by the Clergy without 
their consent, it is above all things to be 
observed that this system is in exact ac- 
cordance with the practice of the Apostles 
and Elders, answering to the Bishops and 
Clergy now, as we find their practice 
in Acts xv. 22 (Council of Jerusalem). 
" Then pleased it the Apostles and Elders, 
with the whole Churchy to send chosen men 
of their own company to Antioch" — for 
though there is some doubt about the 
words in verse 23, where we have it in 
our Bibles, "The Apostles and Elders and 
brethren " — whether the word brethren 
should not be read without the and, and 
refer only to the Apostles and Elders as 
writing or sending the letter, there is no 
doubt about the former words, which 
plainly imply that the whole Church had 
a voice in adopting and ratifying the de- 
cision to which the Apostles and Elders 
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had come. The importance therefore is 
great of contending for both these princi- 
ples, that neither the Parliament should 
legislate for the Church without the con- 
sent of the Clergy, known in legal 
phrase as the Spirituality, nor the Spiritu- 
ality without the Crown and Parliament. 
These are the just conditions of a truly 
national Church, and it is to be observed 
with the utmost thankfulness, and not 
without a sense of that Gracious Provi- 
dence which has been over us as a nation, 
that these principles were preserved, on 
the whole and in all chief particulars, in 
the progress of our Reformation, Ours, 
therefore, is not, as it is sometimes 
tauntingly described, a religion by Act of 
Parliament ; but a religion in which spiri- 
tual matters are prepared and determined 
by the ministers of religion, and when so 
determined, ratified and enacted by the 
other branches of the Legislature. 
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And now, in January, 1548, a Royal 
Commission was assembled at Windsor 
Castle, whose first work was to draw up 
"The Order for the Holy Communion/' 
of which we must proceed to give some 
short particulars. 

And yet the temptation is irresistible to 
linger for a moment while we contemplate 
the persons and the place connected with 
this great and blessed work. Among 
these commissioners were two in whom we 
have some special interest, for one was 
Holbeach, at that time Bishop of Lincoln, 
another was Taylor, Dean of Lincoln, and 
successor of Holbeach as Bishop of this 
see. 

Holbeach was the immediate successor 
of Bishop Longland, whose tomb is on the 
right-hand side of the south door as you 
go out. And he is unhappily notorious 
for having been compelled to surrender a 
large part of the manors of his see, 
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when greedy courtiers, during the King's 
minority, were scrambling for the spoils of 
the Church. But Taylor was a man of a 
higher stamp : he refused to consent to 
the restoration of the Eoman ritual and 
mode of worship, on the accession of 
Mary, for which he was deprived of his 
see, and was rescued only by his death 
the next year from that fiery persecution 
which awaited so many of his brethren. 

On this commission were Cranmer also 
and Eidley, who both underwent that fate ; 
and they met under the royal roof of the 
saintly boy, who seemed to be taken too 
soon away from them and from his 
country. But it was not so. This work 
of theirs was indeed quenched for the time 
in blood and fire, and their youthful King 
removed ; and yet, who among them could 
have hoped, even in his wildest dream, 
that the day should come when that their 
work should not only revive and flourish, 
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but should supply the devotions of an 
English-speaking race throughout every 
quarter and corner of the globe ? Thus 
it is that our fond misgivings are rebuked, 
if ever we be tempted to despond ; thus it 
is that the words are verified of one who 
has so beautifully said, 

" But Thou would'st have us linger still 
Upon the verge of good and ill, 
That so upon Thine arm unseen 
Our undivided hearts may lean." 

It is to be observed that the term Liturgy, 
which we now often use as synonymous 
with the Book of Common Prayer, more 
strictly means the Service for the Holy 
Communion, which is the proper religious 
worship of Christians, and for which alone 
the ancient Liturgies were composed. 

The Services in England, at the time of 
the Reformation, were not only all in Latin, 
but they were contained in a considerable 
variety of books. Of these the Missal 
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contained the Service for the Mass, or 
Holy Communion : the Ritual, most of 
those rites which we should call occasional 
offices, as Matrimony, Holy Baptism, Con- 
firmation : the Breviary, or abridgment, 
a somewhat condensed form, though still 
long and intricate, of the services for the 
different hours of Divine worship, corre- 
sponding, in some degree, to our Morning 
and Evening Prayer, or rather matins 
and evensong. 

The word Missal is derived (as is sup- 
posed) from the dismissal of the people at 
the end of the service, from which also 
the word Messa, or Mass, is thought to be 
derived. But there was considerable dif- 
ference in the forms of this service in dif- 
ferent countries. The Roman prevailed in 
most parts of Italy ; the Galilean was used 
chiefly in France, and thought to be de- 
rived from Eastern sources ; while in 
Spain again there was another Use called 
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Mozarabic. In England, when the monk 
Augustine, the missionary to the Anglo- 
Saxons, became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he was advised by Pope Gregory, who had 
sent him as a missionary, to adapt his 
ritual to the circumstances of the country, 
and he seems to have taken it, in great 
measure, from the Gallican form, for he 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of Aries, 
then Primate of Gaul, or France. 

But as each bishop was deemed to have 
the power to prescribe his own Liturgy in 
his diocese, this had still led to many 
changes, and there were in the Church of 
England several offices bearing the names, 
for instance, of York, Sarum, Hereford, 
Lincoln, and others. But of these, the 
chief was that of Sarum, or Salisbury, called 
the Use of Sarum, compiled by Osmund, 
bishop of that see, about 1085 (soon after 
the Conquest), and which had so far pre- 
vailed, that we may take it as having been 
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in general use at the time of which we 
treat. 

This office was preceded by an introit, 
and then began, as we now begin, with the 
Lord's Prayer, and the prayer for purity of 
heart. But the Commandments were not 
then recited. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that the reading of the law was 
prescribed by some of the most ancient 
Liturgies ; and as the Ten Commandments 
are an essential part of the law, we seem 
to have been returning, in some degree, 
to primitive practice, in appointing this, 
though it was not done when the first 
Reformed Liturgy was compiled. The 
prayer forihe King or Sovereign is taken 
from most ancient examples (the Church 
of Alexandria especially) ; and the Epistles 
and Gospels, as then set forth, were almost 
identical with those in the Saruni use, 
Some subsequent changes will be noticed 
hereafter. 
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The Collects are, properly speaking, 
" collective petitions/ ' summing up the 
subject either of the Epistle and Gospel for 
the day, or of some other part of Holy 
Scripture. Many of these are due to Ge- 
lasius, Bishop of Rome, a.d. 492, and 
others to Gregory the Great, a.d. 600. 
Many of the Epistles and Gospels were 
selected by S. Jerome, and the version in 
which they were now first given in English 
was that of the " Great Bible/ * which was 
then the authorized version. It was di- 
rected that, after the giving out of the 
Gospel, the people should say, " Glory be 
to Thee, Lord," and after the Gospel 
ended, " Thanks be to God." 

The Nicene Creed, so called, which fol- 
lowed in its accustomed place, is in part 
the original Creed as drawn up at the First 
General Council held at Niceea, in Bythi- 
nia, a. d. 325, but with the additions made 
at the Second General Council, held at 
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Constantinople, a.d. 381, chiefly to guard 
against the heresy of Macedonius in respect 
to the Divinity of God the Holy Ghost. 
The words adopted by the Council were, 
" I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the 
Father," to which the words we now retain, 
" and from the Son," were added by the 
Churches of Western Christendom, though 
not formally adopted into the Creed of the 
West until the ninth century, and never 
admitted by the Eastern Churches. On 
this point, we shall have a few more words 
to say in the next Lecture. 
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We take up our subject to-day, where we 
left off, with the Nicene Creed, on which 
I have a little more to say. You will 
remember that I mentioned the addition of 
the words "from the Son," in speaking of 
God the Holy Ghost, as not having been 
in the original Creed as it was drawn up at 
the Council of Constantinople. And yet it 
was certainly added at first from a pious 
desire to preserve in all things the Catholic 
Doctrine of the ever Blessed Trinity, mak- 
d 2 
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ing the Son equal in all things to the 
Father. But the Council had kept to our 
Lord's own words , who says of the Holy 
Ghost, that u He proceedeth from the 
Father/' and though it is now commonly 
affirmed that the doctrine is the same, the 
Eastern Church was resolved to admit no 
change, and these few small words have 
led to a schism between the East and West 
of Christendom, which has lasted now for 
about 900 years- It shews the importance 
of changes in Divine things. And yet who 
knows but that in the good Providence of 
God, even this sad disruption may be over- 
ruled in the end to blessed purposes ? It has 
been, indeed, the probable cause of untold 
sufferings to the E astern Church. Had not 
the kingdoms of Western Christendom re- 
fused to aid the Emperor of Constantinople 
against the Turks, in all probability Con- 
stantinople would not have been taken. 
And this aid would certainly have been 
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given if the Greeks would have consented 
to accept the doctrine which the Pope at 
that time was resolved to impose. But if 
Constantinople had not fallen, that which 
we now call Turkey in Europe would not 
hav§ been overrun, as it now has been for 
400 years, by the base tyranny of its Mo- 
hammedan conquerors, degrading their 
Christian subjects into the character of 
slaves. 

What, then, can have been gained 
thereby ? Though we do not agree with 
these Christians on this point on which 
they separated, we agree with them in other 
points of even greater importance. They 
with us reject and protest against the 
usurped authority of the Pope or Bishop of 
Borne, in pretending to be, by Divine 
Authority, the Head of the Universal 
Church, and, alas ! that it should be so said, 
the Vicar or Vicegerent of Christ on earth. 
They have never formally accepted the 
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mediaeval dogma of Transubstantiation in 
the sense in which the Roman Church has 
defined it, nor the doctrine of Purgatory in 
the Roman sense, and they are now ut- 
terly opposed to that new dogma respect- 
ing the Blessed Virgin which we have heard 
with astonishment in our day declared to 
be an article of Faith. And now there 
seems to be a drawing together of hearts 
long separated, between the Eastern Chris- 
tians and ourselves of the Church of Eng- 
land, which, if by God's mercy it should 
lead to actual union, such an event might 
tend, under His Providence, more than 
any thing else that can be imagined, towards 
the re-establishment of unity throughout 
universal Christendom, 

You will remember, that the first work 
of the Royal Commissioners who met at 
Windsor, under Edward VI. , was to put 
forth a temporary service in consequence 
of the decision of the Convocation and the 
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Parliament for Communion in both kinds. 

This service was rather an English Pre- 
face to the Latin service of the Mass, than 
a distinct Communion office. And yet it 
contained some points of much importance. 
The Act of Parliament had declared not 
only that Communion should be in both 
kinds, but that it should be administered 
thenceforth to those who should demand it, 
without the absolute necessity of previous 
confession to a priest ; but that in conse- 
quence of this liberty thus granted, there 
should be provided an earnest exhortation 
to all, as to the danger of coining in pre- 
sumption, or in sin, to those holy and 
blessed mysteries. And this was the ori- 
gin of that stringent exhortation which we 
now have at the time of giving notice of 
the celebration, which seems as if it were 
calculated, taken alone and under present 
circumstances, to deter some from ap- 
proaching the Lord's Table, who certainly 
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ought to frequent It. It needs, therefore, 
to be well considered that it was provided 
for a time when all Christians not actu- 
ally excommunicated were accustomed to 
communicate 1 . 

And, indeed, the diminution of the rela- 
tive number of communicants during the 
three centuries that have since elapsed, is 
one of the most serious considerations with 
which we have to do. At that time all were 
required to be communicants, and our 
Church in providing for the celebration, 
assumed that they would continue so, and 
made provisions which will be mentioned 

1 " After a godly admonition made (wherein shall 
he Further expressed the benefit and comfort pro- 
mised to them which worthily receive the same Holy 
Sacrament, and the danger and indignation of God 
threatened to them which shall presume to receive 
the same unworthily, to the end that every man may 
try and examine his own conscience before ho shall 
receive the same)/' Such are the words of the Act, 
1 Edw. VI. c. I 3 § vii. 
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perhaps hereafter, as to their non-attend- 
ance. It is very difficult to find out how 
soon this had ceased to be the case. But 
in the reign of Charles I. there is some 
reason to suppose that very little change 
had occurred. There is a curious Book 
called Byves's Mercurius Busticus, written 
during the Great Bebellion, and which 
seems to have come out in parts, giving 
an account of sufferings undergone by the 
King's party, and among them is a de- 
scription of the captivity of a certain Mr. 
Jones, Minister or Vicar of Wellingborough, 
in Northants, which has some strange 
and incredible incidents. But it is re- 
lated that he was happy in regaining his 
liberty a little before Easter, so as to re- 
turn to his flock at Wellingborough, where 
he had 1000 communicants. This number 
would amount to about the whole adult po- 
pulation of that place in the present day. 
It may be much exaggerated ; yet it serves 
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to shew, as far as a single instance can 
shew, what was considered at that time to 
be the common practice among the people. 
It can never be out of place to recall our 
minds to the contrast afforded by onr pre- 
sent practice, and to the grave considera- 
tions which that contrast involves. 

And now then, we come at last to the 
great work, of onr first Reformed Book of 
Common Prayer, put forth in the year 
1549, by the joint authority of Convocation 
and Parliament, and of which the Parlia- 
ment declared that it had been drawn up 
by the aid of the Holy Ghost. 

It is amusing to see the way in which the 
boy King is made to assure his loving sub- 
jects in the Preface, that f 1 We would not 
have our subjects so much to mislike our 
judgment, so much to mistrust our zeal as 
though we either could not discern what 
was to be done, or would not do all things 
in due time. God be praised, we know 
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both what by His Word is meet to be 
redressed, and have an earnest mind, by 
the advice of our most dear Uncle, with all 
convenient speed to set forth the same." 

The price was directed to be not above 
2s. 2d. unbound, or 3s. 8d. bound — a price 
which it would be worth while to contrast 
with the then value of money, and with 
present prices of the same book. 

The Book was to come into general use 
on Whit- Sunday, which that year was June 
9, 1549 ; and one cannot forbear to observe 
that the day of Pentecost was fitly chosen 
for restoring the services of the Church in 
their native tongue to a Christian people. 

Following out the plan which I have laid 
down of putting together the several ser- 
vices, as they assumed by degrees their pre- 
sent form, I shall now endeavour to give 
you the best idea I can of the first com- 
plete Communion service, as contained in 
this first Prayer Book, and shall then shew 
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what alterations were made in it in 
second. 

The directions of that preliminary ser- 
vice, of which we have been speaking 
were, not to alter the received way of con- 
secrating the Holy Sacrament, nor even to 
say that part in English, but after conse- 
cration, leaving the Holy Sacrament on the 
altar, to say the exhortation before referred 
to, and if none should retire after that 
earnest warning, or after any such should 
have withdrawn, then to proceed with a 
great part of that service which we now 
have; and, last of all, to administer the 
Communion first to the other clergy, if any, 
and then to the rest of the people, using 
only the words — M The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, ■ 
preserve thy body— the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c, preserve thy soul— unto 
everlasting life." After which he was to 
dismiss them with the Benediction only. 
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These were the directions, while the 
Latin service of the Mass was still retained 
for the actual celebration. But now, the 
whole was to be in English, and in the 
following order. 

It was described as " the Supper of the 
Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Mass." The Prefatory Di- 
rections were almost the same as now, re- 
quiring all who intended to come, to signify 
their names to the Curate over night, or 
else before matins, or immediately after, 
shewing that matins or morning prayer was 
then said at an earlier hour, and the actual 
service for the Communion only preceded 
by the Litany. Then came the direction 
to the Curate (which word always means, 
in our Prayer Book, the Minister having 
Cure of Souls, whether Incumbent or not) 
what to do in case any such should be evil 
livers ; and also in case of any parishioners 
who are notoriously perceived to be living 
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in malice* The direction we now have to 
the Ordinary to proceed against such per- 
sons is a subsequent addition- 
After the Lord's Prayer and the prayer 
for purity of heart, already referred to, 
was to be sung or said a Psalm for the 
Tntroit, as it is called. These Psalms 
were appointed for every Sunday and 
holiday in the year, and were printed with 
each Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the 
day, after which was to he said, M Lord, 
have mercy upon us/* &c. And then that 
glorious hymn which we now have at the 
end of our Communion Service, called the 
Gloria in exeehis, and beginning, " Glory be 
to God on high." Of the antiquity of this 
precious monument of the most primitive 
ages, I may say a word hereafter, when I 
come to describe how it came to be trans- 
posed into its present place. Then came, 
after the versicles, u The Lord be with 
you," &c, the two optional Collects for the 
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King, as we have them now, and next in 
like manner, the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the day, being very much the 
same as in all the primitive Liturgies, and 
with this direction, after giving out the 
Gospel, that the clerks and people shall 
answer, "Glory be to Thee, Lord." 
One hardly sees why this direction should 
have been afterwards omitted, but it seems 
to have vindicated its place for itself by 
the common agreement of the people, who 
appear to have continued it to this day of 
their own accord, as they are certainly 
entitled to do. Then came the Nicene 
Creed, as already described, with the 
direction that it should be said or sung 
exactly as we have it now in this Cathedral 
Church, the priest giving out the words, 
" I believe in one God," and the clerks 
and people taking up the words and going 
on with it to the end. The same directions 
were given in regard to the Lord's Prayer, 
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and the Gloria in excehis, and the Angels' 
Hymn ; the priest saying the former part, 
and the rest concluding it, as you may 
have observed that we were directed to 
do a short time ago in the form for the 
installation of the Dean. Then was to 
follow the sermon or homily, in which, if 
the people had not been exhorted to come 
to the Holy Communion, the exhortation 
to those who should be minded to come 
was now to follow, being the same as that 
which I have described in the preliminary 
service, as having been provided in con- 
sequence of the relaxation of the rule 
which made confession to a priest a 
necessary preliminary. It was assumed 
that in Cathedral Churches and other 
places there would be daily communion, 
and then the exhortation was to be read 
only once a month. 

But provision was also made for a 
different exhortation, if the people should 
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be negligent to come, in the second 
Prayer Book, and composed by an Italian 
reformer named Peter Martyr Romiglio, 
bnt commonly known in England as Peter 
Martyr, whom Cranmer invited into Eng- 
land and made Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity at Oxford. 

It was in the end of this first Exhortation 
that those directions were given concerning 
confession, which, as they are still retained, 
seem to require to be noticed. You will 
remember that compulsory auricular con- 
fession was now altogether abolished. It 
had existed indeed, as compulsory, but a 
short time in the Church, having been 
first imposed by the Lateran Council under 
Innocent III., in the time of King John, 
1215, only a little before the time when the 
nave of this church was built, and 150 years 
after the older part of the west front ; at 
which time also, the obligation of the pri- 
mitive Church that all should communicate 

E 
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three times in the year at least, had been 
changed to once a year, and the then novel 
dogma of transubstantiation had been for 
the first time formally adopted as an 
article of faith. 

Instead of this obligation those words 
were substituted which we still retain, ex- 
horting such as could not otherwise quiet 
their conscience, and only in that ease, to 
choose some minister whom they would 
consult, to whom they should open their 
grief, but with a charitable exhortation to 
such as are satisfied with a general con- 
fession, not to judge those who prefer con- 
fession to a priest, nor these to blame 
such as are satisfied with their humble 
confession to God, and the general con 
fession to the Church. 

Next came the Offertory, with the sen 
tences much as we have them now, in 
which the people should offer to the poor 
man's box, and it was directed that the com- 
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municants should tarry still in the quire, 
the men on one side, the women on the 
other, and the rest depart out of the quire 
— it did not say out of the church. This 
done, the priest was to place the bread 
and wine upon the altar, the alms being 
already placed there, which, be it observed, 
is still the appointed order. 

Then came the Proper Preface for 
Christmas and other Festivals, as we have 
them now in a later part, followed by the 
hymn, "It is very meet, right, and our 
bounden duty," &c. : and after that the 
Angels' Hymn, in which the clerks and 
singers were to take up the words at 
" Holy, holy, holy," adding, " Osannah in 
the highest, Blessed is He that cometh in 
the Name of the Lord. Glory be to Thee, 
Lord, in the highest." 

And now came the most solemn part of 
the whole service, of which what we now 
have as the Prayer for the Church militant 
e 2 
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formed a part, with the mention indeed o: 
some Saints departed, as the Virgin and the 
Apostles , but with no invocation of them, 
and with the commendatory prayer of all 
departed with the sign of faith, and the 
prayer that we and all they which are of 
the mystical Body of Christ may be set on 
the right hand. Immediately after this, 
and as part of the same prayer, came the 
Prayer of Consecration, very much as we 
now have it ; and then a considerable part 
of those concluding prayers, which now 
come just before the Gloria in excehis after 
the Communion. 

The consecration having now taken 
place, the priest was to say the Lord's 
Prayer, and the hymn now said on Easter 
Sunday, " Christ our passover is sacrificed 
for us," and then was to turn to the people 
with that exhortation, (s Ye that do truly 
and earnestly repent, 1 ' followed by the 
general Confession, and by the Absolution, 
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as we have them now, and the comfortable 
words of our Lord and His Apostles. 
This done, he was first to receive himself, 
then deliver the Sacrament to the ministers, 
and afterwards to the people present, with 
the words before recited in the preliminary 
service. But there was this difference, 
that during the distribution a hymn was 
to be sung in these words, " Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of the 
world: have mercy upon us," and, re- 
peating it, " Grant us Thy peace." Some 
sentences of Scripture were subjoined, one 
of which was to be said or sung each day 
after the Holy Communion, and then the 
second of the now concluding prayers, 
" Almighty and everliving God," followed 
by the Benediction. 

It may be worth while to observe that 
it was enjoined that each family in turn 
should provide the bread and wine, from 
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house to house, in order that each might 
in turn communicate, and that there might 
be always some to do bo. A beautiful 
notion, surely, though too good to be 
realized in practice. What a blessing it 
would be to a Christian household, when 
their turn should come, for all to go to the 
Lord's Board, as it was then called, and 
to provide the sacred elements for the 
purpose. 

One thing that was omitted which was 
found in the Sarum Use, and in the G-al- 
lican Liturgies, was the Kiss of Peace, by 
which the priest was to salute the other 
clergy before he began to celebrate. It 
was an Eastern custom taken from the 
Liturgies of the Eastern Church, and 
from a country where such salutations are 
common. And I mention it because I have 
heard that it was retained in this Cathedral 
Church until the last century as part of the 
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form of installation, where the installer and 
installed are now accustomed to take each 
other by the hand. 

As regards the origin of this service, I 
may mention that all parts of it may be 
traced to ancient sources, except it be the 
Exhortations, one of which I have men- 
tioned as being attributed to Peter Martyr, 
the Florentine Reformer, and the Confession 
as we now have it, which is a very beautiful 
form, and which, as well as parts of the 
other exhortation, is due to an eminent 
and remarkable person, Hermann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who attempted a little 
before this time to accomplish a reformation 
in his diocese and province, where he held 
the rank of a sovereign Prince and Elector 
of the Empire. He put forth a book, on 
which Melancthon and Bucer were em- 
ployed, which he called a Simple and 
Religious Consultation, comprising new 
offices for Divine Service in his diocese. 
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Hermann had not himself succeeded. He 
* was excommunicated by the Pope> and 
afterwards deprived. But so much of his 
work remains as has thus been incorpo- 
rated into our English Liturgy. 

For the rest, it is hardly possible to say 
how old many parts may be. There is 
good reason to believe that the Tersanctus, 
as it is called (" Holy, Holy, Holy"), 
was taken by the Apostles themselves from 
the Jewish Ritual, in which it may cer- 
tainly be found. Traces of other parts are 
found in the Apostolical Canons, which are 
certainly within about two hundred years 
of our Lord's death. The Epistle seems to 
have been read in the Communion Service 
from the very first, as when St. Paul enjoins 
that one of his Epistles be read to the 
Christians of another Church ; and it is 
thought that the Gospels came after the 
Epistle because many of the Epistles were 
written before the Gospels. 
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We have now to trace the changes in 
the Communion Service, as put forth in 
the year 1552, and found in what is com- 
monly known as Edward the Sixth's Second 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Some of these changes have been men- 
tioned by anticipation. The rest are in a 
great measure transpositions only, but they 
were not made without a purpose. A great 
change had now occurred in the minds of 
Cranmer and Ridley, in regard to the 
doctrine of the Holy Sacrament : and these 
changes were chiefly made with a view to 
eliminate the notion of transubstantiation 
from the services of our Church. 

The Commandments were now first pre- 
fixed to the service, to which I have before 
alluded. After the Nicene Creed the Offer- 
tory sentences were placed as now. And 
next the prayer then first described as for 
the " Church militant in earth,' ' excluding 
all mention of saints departed, even that 
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which has since been restored, where we 
thank God for those departed in His faith 
and fear, and pray that we may have such 
grace as that we may be partakers of His 
heavenly kingdom. 

The Exhortation of Peter Martyr was 
here inserted, and then that previonsly 
provided, as well as that to be said at com- 
munion time; and then came the Con- 
fession and Absolution, as we now have 
them, and all the rest according to our 
present service, until we come to the 
distribution of the consecrated elements, 
which were to be delivered with these words 
only, " Take and eat this, in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee. Feed on Him in 
thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving/' 
omitting altogether the words before ap- 
pointed, which have since been combined 
with these. 

The rest of the service was almost the 
same as now, and it seems that the jubi- 
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lant parts of the former service were said 
after consecration and before reception, 
but were now placed either before or after, 
with a view to do away with the notion of 
the carnal or bodily Presence of our Lord, 
or of adoration of the consecrated elements, 
as if they had undergone a change in their 
material substance. But we shall have 
cause to observe hereafter that some slight 
alterations have since again been made, 
with a view to admit the belief that our 
Blessed Lord Himself is nevertheless, in 
some very special manner, present to our 
souls and bodies in this Holy Sacrament. 

Our next subject will be to put together, 
in like manner, the Offices for Morning 
and Evening Prayer : then the Occasional 
Services, which will leave one more Satur- 
day before Passion week, in which we may 
endeavour to combine the whole. 

But I cannot forbear to give you some 
short notice of that glorious hymn called the 
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Gloria in exceMs, with which our service 
now concludes, though it comes in an earlier 
part of the more ancient Liturgies- It 
is said, on the highest authority, to be 
one of the most ancient, as it is assuredly 
among the most precious, relics of the 
primitive ages of the Church, and certainly 
not later than the second century. This 
was the ancient Morning Hymn, But there 
was another, no less ancient, for the Even- 
ing, which the late Venerable Dr, Kouth, 
the most learned of the age now departed, 
described as having an almost unknown 
antiquity, which has not found a place in 
our Liturgy, but of which I will give you 
the translation from the devotions of Bishop 
Andrews; and one cannot but wish that 
we might at least have it well set to music 
as an anthem for evening service* It is 
as follows : — 

" Jesu Christ, joyful light of the Holy 
Glory of the Father, immortal, heavenly, 
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holy, blessed, having come to the setting 
of the sun and seen the evening light, we 
praise the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

" Thou art worthy at all times to be 
hymned with holy voices, Son of God, 
giver of Light, therefore the world glorifies 
Thee. Amen." 
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MORNING PRAYEB. 
ST. CRISPIN. ATHANASIAN CREED. 

TURNING TO THE EAST. 

TE DEUM. FOREIGN REFORMERS. 

REAL PRESENCE. 



We come now at last to the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and first that which was 
provided by the First Book of King Edward, 
1549, and called Matins and Evensong. 

It was to this Book that the Preface was 
prefixed, which we now have with little 
alteration, and very excellent it is. Then 
came a calendar of the Psalms, which were 
not printed in the Book, but were to be 
said out of the Bible, and so required a 
calendar ; but the arrangement was almost 
the same as now, with this exception, that 
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as January and March have each a day 
too many, and February two days too few, 
February was to borrow a day from January 
at the beginning, and a day from March at 
the end, and so the last day of January was 
to be read as the 1st of February, and the 
1st of March as the last. (This expression 
of February " borrowing," is not mine, 
but is actually found in the book.) The 
Psalms were to be read, as I have said, out 
of the Bible, and this was the Bible in the 
same translation in which we now have the 
Psalms in the Prayer Book, which are dif- 
ferent, as you know, from those in our 
present Bible. And the reason is, that the 
old translation of TyndaTs Bible was the 
only one then in use ; but when the present 
translation was made in the time of James 
L, it was thought better to keep the older 
translation of the Bible in the Prayer 
Book to which people were accustomed. 
And there are very good reasons for it. 
The Psalms in TyndaTs Bible are said to 
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have been translated by Miles Coverdale, 
who was made Bishop of Exeter under 
Edward, and who was In imminent danger 
of being burnt under Mary, had not the 
King of Denmark begged his life. The 
good man would not resume Ms bishopric 
under Elizabeth, but ended his days as a 
laborious Parish Priest in London* The 
credit of this translation has indeed lately 
been claimed for Kogers, Prebendary of 
Westminster, who was the first victim of 
the Marian persecution, by an .American 
gentleman of the same name. But there 
seem no sufficient grounds for departing 
from the received opinion. If it were only on 
account of Coyerdale, there would be much 
interest in preserving something of his work. 
But there is much more in the fact, that this 
translation was made from the Septuagint, 
a Greek translation made at Alexandria, 
not long before the time of our Saviour, 
whereas the now authorized version was 
made directly from the original Hebrew, 
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So that, by having two translations in our 
hands, we may, if we will, compare the two, 
and find the one illustrate and explain the 
other. The Psalms, besides, in the Prayer 
Book version have an easier flow, and are 
more suitable for chanting. 

The Calendar of Lessons was nearly the 
same as now ; but there was this difference 
in the calendar, that all the days we now 
call " black letter days" were passed un- 
noticed, except the day of Mary Magdalen. 
The rest were restored under Queen Eliza- 
beth, and there is one day among them 
that is worthy of some notice. I mean the 
25th of October, St. Crispin's day. This 
is not a feast of the Roman Calendar, and 
it was observed as a greater festival in the 
Church of England only since the battle of 
Agincourt, in virtue of an express demand 
from Henry V. to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to that effect. Our good Shak- 
speare, therefore, was a little in the wrong, 

F 
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as far as he ever could be> in making West- 
moreland talk to the King before that 
famous fight, of "those men of England 
who do no work to-day," for it was not then 
a holiday, though he was surely like himself 
in making the King say that in after time — 

" Crispin, Crispian ' shall ne'er go by, 
Prom this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered." 

But what I want to observe is this, that as 
no such day is observed in the Koman Calen- 
dar, so neither is it observed by the modern 
English EomamstSj thus illustrating the 
fact, which needs indeed no proof, that 
their religion is a modern importation from 
Borne, since the Reformation, while we 
have preserved the traditions of the original 
Church of England. 

The service for Matins began with the 
Lord's Prayer, followed by the versicles we 

1 The Festival is in honour of two Martyrs of the 
Galilean Church, Crispianus and Crispinus. 
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now have — Lord open thou our lips, &c. 
The 95th Psalm was always to be said, as 
now, then the Psalms for the day, followed 
by the First Lesson, after which the Te 
Deum was to be always said, except in 
Lent, throughout which season the Benedi- 
cite, or Song of the Three Children, was to 
be substituted. After the Second Lesson, 
the Benedictus was always to be used, the 
100th Psalm not being yet added as an 
alternative. 

The Minister was then to say the Creed, 
preceded by " Lord, have mercy upon us," 
as now ; then the Lord's Prayer and shorter 
Litany following, concluding with the three 
Collects, first for the day, and the two 
others as we have them now. 

There was subjoined to this book that 
which we now call the Athanasian Creed, 
described merely as " this Confession of our 
Christian Faith/ ' with directions that it 
should be said on six of the chief Festivals, 
f 2 
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immediately after the Benedietus, following 
the Second Lesson. 

Some account must now be given of the 
several parte of this Morning Service. The 
Creed called the Apostles' Creed was cer- 
tainly not written by the Apostles ; but it 
has been in use from very early times, as 
containing the doctrine of the Apostles 2 . 
The practice of requiring a profession of 
the Christian Faith, especially at Baptism, 
has, indeed, certainly existed from the time 
of the Apostles. " If thou believest with 
all thy heart thou mayest." "I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God," And 
St, Paul speaks of being baptized for the 
dead, meaning, probably, for the faith of 

* There is a MS. of the Vaudois in the Public 
Library at Geneva, in which it is distinctly affirmed 
that each Apostle contributed one article to the 
Creed, giving their names in succession, each with 
the article he was supposed to have contributed; 
and this legend seems to have been common in the 
Middle Ages, 
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the resurrection of the dead; and people 
were said to be baptized into the faith of 
Christ. But that which we now call the 
" Athanasian Creed" was described in the 
old service books of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the Breviaries of Sarum, York, &c, 
as " The Hymn Quicunque," this being the 
first word in Latin, just as we now speak 
of the Te Deum, the Benedictus, &c. And 
in the works of Wycliffe it is always quoted 
with that designation, The Hymn Qui- 
cunque. It has never been pretended that 
it was composed by St. Athanasius, and 
the best opinion seems to be, that it may 
be the work of St. Hilary, Archbishop of 
Aries, a. d. 430; and as Athanasius was 
the great defender of the Catholic Faith 
against Arius at the Council of Nicsea, es- 
pecially of the Divinity of our Lord, it 
seems to have been called his Creed, as 
embodying his doctrine, just as the Apostles' 
Creed was so called for the same reason. 
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But it is hardly so clear why we should not 
hare kept the old description, and called 
it still the " Hymn Quicunque/' This 
might have obviated some objections to its 
use, as there can hardly be an objection to 
singing the praises of the Blessed Trinity 
by those who believe the doctrine, It 
should be observed, that where we say 
" This is the Catholic Faith, which except 
we believe faithfully, we cannot be saved/* 
we are expressing our own belief, not that 
of others, and acknowledging that, for our 
own part, it is with us a matter of salvation 
to accept the belief of the universal Church 
of Christ. It is to be noticed, that we stiH re- 
tain the ancient practice in regard to the use 
of this hymn, of singing it as a hymn, in 
alternate verses, not reciting it as a Creed. 
And here it may be proper to say a few 
words about the practice of turning to the 
east when we say the Creed, and bowing, 
as we do in this, and, I believe, in all 
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Cathedrals, and in most Parish Churches. 
As regards bowing at that holiest Name, it 
is enjoined by one of the existing canons 
of our Church that we should bow, not 
merely at the Creed, but whenever that 
Name occurs in Divine Service, evidently 
referring to the passage of St. Paul to the 
Philippians, where he says in such glowing 
terms that " things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth," 
shall make lowly reverence at that beloved 
Name. And, indeed, in one of the most 
beautiful early English books of devotion, 
written when English was hardly yet be- 
ginning to supersede the Norman tongue 
as a written language, by a priest known as 
the Hermit of Hampole, and which exists 
in MS. in our Cathedral Library, there is an 
address to our Lord, applying to Him from 
the Song of Solomon — " Thy Name is as 
ointment poured out, therefore do the 
Virgins love Thee." 
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But in regard to turning to the east, 
there have been, and perhaps are, those 
who feel a misgiving lest it should seem 
to countenance adoration paid to the altar, 
as it in paid by modern Romanists, Such 
prejudices should always be treated with 
respect. But the fact is, that this practice, 
properly understood, may be taken rather 
as a protest against that of the Church of 
Rome, They are much less particular than 
we are about placing their churches to the 
east. St. Peter's at Rome stands due 
west. And why ? Because the altar is 
there the centre of all adoration, and stands 
under the dome. But we have many traces 
in our ritual of an eastern origin to our 
Church, The GaUican Liturgy, on which 
our earlier Liturgies were framed, has traces 
of the same, and one of the early Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Theodore, was ac- 
tually a native of Tarsus in Cihcia, the city 
of St. Paul, We have had in this Church, 
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since the Conquest, St. Hugh, the Bur- 
gundian, who would keep up the traditions 
of the southern Church of Gaul, and when 
the services of this Church were re-esta- 
blished at the Bestoration, under such a 
man as Bishop Sanderson, which I hope 
to speak of hereafter, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would allow this practice to 
be introduced if it was not a relic of some 
very old traditional custom, and a much 
more peaceful one than that of those nobles 
in a foreign country who are said to have 
been accustomed to recite the Creed with 
their swords drawn, as signifying that they 
would die for the faith. We turn to the 
east to signify that He in whom we belieye 
is the Bright and Morning Star, whose 
coming we still expect; that He is the 
Sun of Bighteousness, arisen with healing 
in His wings ; and since there is no heart 
so sluggish but has some vein of poetry 
at the bottom of it, why should we not 
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also be reminded by this significant action, 
that we turn towards that blessed land 
where those great events were transacted 
which constitute the foundation of our 
faith? or, as our own greatest poet has 
taught us : — 

" The land once trodden by those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail'd, 
For our offences, to the bitter Cross." 

If we want modern poetry, we have a poet 

who will remind us, too, that in that land 

there is a spot where He knelt in agony, 

and that, 

" One Angel knows it." 

We have some further traces of an 
eastern origin in the fact, that those 
versicles after the Creed, as well as in the 
Litany — "Lord, have mercy upon us; 
Christ, have mercy upon us" — were always 
said in Greek, when the rest of the service 
was in Latin. And this is preserved to 
this day in our Convocation, where we 
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begin the proceedings of each day with a 
Latin Litany, but saying these few words 
in a sort of Latin-Greek — Kyrie elieson, 
Christe elieson. 

The hymn called " Te Deum" holds the 
same place in our service book as it had 
always held in those of the Church of 
England. The exact author of the hymn 
is doubtful. It has been ascribed to St. 
Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, and some- 
times it was said to have been composed 
by St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, on the 
occasion of the baptism of the latter. But 
the better opinion is that it was composed 
in the south of France, where also the 
Hymn Quicunque comes from, and pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of Aries, which 
was the capital of the old Norman province 
of Gaul, called by the Romans Provincia, 
whence the name of Provence, and the 
Archbishop of which was Primate of Gaul. 
It was here also, as you will remember, 
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that our Anglo- Saxon missionary, Angus- 
tine, was consecrated to be the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Form for Evensong in this first 
Prayer Book was formed upon the same 
principle as that for Matins. It began 
with the Lord's Prayer and versieles fol- 
lowing, and it was provided, both for morn- 
ing and evening prayer, that from Easter 
to Trinity Sunday Alleluia should be said 
after the Doxology. Then came the Psalms, 
as appointed by the Calendar, and the First 
Lesson as likewise appointed, and then 
the Magnificat, without the alternative of 
the 98th Psalm, which we now have. 
In like manner, the Second Lesson was to 
be always followed by the Nunc Diinittis, 
without the alternative of the 67th Psalm, 
It does not appear that the Creed was to 
he repeated at Evensong, nor the Lord's 
Prayer, but that the service concluded, like 
that of Matins, with the Collect for the 
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day, and the two evening Collects as we 
have them now. 

The practice of concluding Morning and 
Evening Prayer with Collects may be traced 
in England beyond the Norman Conquest. 
In the Roman Breviary one Collect only 
was used, but in that of Sarum, York, 
&c, as in the Gallican, more than one. 
Our first Collect at Morning Prayer has 
been used in the Church of England for 
at least 1200 years. The second for 
Grace was appointed by St. Gregory, who 
sent Augustine to convert our Anglo-Saxon 
fathers, to be said at Morning Prayer, 
acknowledging as it does, our having been 
safely brought by God to the beginning of 
the day. The two last Collects for Even- 
ing Prayer are also exact translations of 
those which had been in use in the Church 
of England, at the same time, for above 
1200 years. 

We have now, in some measure, traced 
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the way in which the first Book of Common 
Prayer was compiled, beginning with the 
Litany, then with the office for the Holy 
Communion, and now lastly with those for 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 

We are next to consider the changes 
which the hook has since undergone, the 
chief of which were certainly those which 
were introduced within three years of its 
first completion, in what is called the 
Second Book of Edward VI. The circum- 
stances which led to these changes were 
chiefly such as these :— First, the altera- 
tion in the views of Bidley first, and then 
of Cranmer, as to the doctrine of the 
Holy Sacrament; next, the opinions of 
the foreign Reformers, and to these per- 
haps may he added, the wishes of the 
young King himself, who had been so care- 
fully instructed in the reformed opinions 
that he soon outstripped his teachers. 

Cranmer had been anxious, and most 
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wisely, to combine all classes of Eeformers 
in one Confession of Faith. Through his 
means Peter Martyr, the Florentine, had 
been made Kegius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and Bucer in like manner at Cam- 
bridge. And Melancthon had been pressed, 
as early as before Henry VHI/s death, 
and by that King himself, to come to 
England. The two Exhortations in the 
Communion Service of 1548 and 1549, 
seem to be also partly derived from the book 
I have before mentioned of Hermann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, in which Melancthon 
and Bucer had so great a part, as that 
which we now have as an occasional exhor- 
tation is due to Peter Martyr. 

It seems to have been on Bucer's sug- 
gestion that the provision of the First 
Book for a double Communion at Easter 
and other high festivals was now discon- 
tinued, because he said it implied that 
larger numbers would communicate at some 
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tiroes than others, whereas all ought to 
ctmnniui'mrfe every Lord's day 3 . It was 
also Bncer's recommendation that churches 
should be shut, except during Divine Ser- 
vice, in order that people might not walk 
about and talk there 4 . He does not seem 
to have had any idea of its being possible 
they should do so while Divine Service was 
going on, which may be not unworthy of 
note among ourselves. 

There is no reason to suppose that Calvin 
had influence in the alterations that now 
took place, or, if at all, only indirectly. 

It was now that the Introductory Sen- 
tences, the Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution, were first prefixed to the Morn- 
ing Prayer, This second book was pub- 
lished by authority of Parliament in 1552. 
The Exhortation bears some resemblance 
to that which was in use among a body of 



Procter, p. 42. 



Id. p. 43. 
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German and French Protestants, who fled 
from persecution to England with their 
pastor, Pullein by name, called in Latin 
Pollanns, and were settled by the Pro- 
tector Somerset in the Abbey buildings at 
Glastonbury, to carry on their trade as 
weavers 5 . And the Confession and Abso- 
lution are not unlike what were used by a 
Polish nobleman, John a' Laski, who had 
a congregation of foreigners at the old 
Church of the Augustines in London, now 
known as the Dutch Church of the Austin 
Friars 6 , and who seems to have been inti- 
mate with Cranmer. 

But, in fact, there are many traces of 
similar introductions to the Morning Ser- 
vices in the earher ages of the Church ; 
and when it was sought to bring back the 

5 The name of Pullein appears in 1660 among 
the Chancellors of our Cathedral. Possibly he may 
have been a son or grandson of this Pollanus. 

• Procter, p. 48. 

G 
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people to a higher state of religion and 
morals than they had hitherto arrived at, 
and especially when private confession and 
absolution were no longer imperative , what 
could be more fitting or more appropriate 
than that all should begin by confessing 
their manifold transgressions with one 
voice aloud to God, and should then re- 
ceive from His appointed minister, to whom 
the great Head of the Church has given 
the power of binding and loosing, the 
authoritative declaration of pardon to those 
who shall have so confessed with a truly 
penitent and contrite heart ? If we could 
but always begin our daily devotions in 
such a spirit, and accept the absolution 
thus declared with faith in our Kedeemer's 
promise to those who so accept it, and in 
the authority so to declare it which He 
has committed to His Church even to the 
end of time, we might have higher doctrine, 
as well as, it may be, purer hearts, than 
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by any other way of absolution and con- 
fession. 

The Benedicite was now made optional, 
instead of being appointed only for Lent, 
and the 100th Psalm (Jubilate) was added, 
as interchangeable with the Benedictus. 
The Exhortation and Confession and 
Absolution were not yet prefixed to 
Evening Prayer, nor were any of the 
prayers yet added that now follow the 
Third Collect, but some of the prayers, as 
for rain and fair weather, and two others 
in time of dearth, were now first subjoined 
to the Litany. 

But the great change was in the Com- 
munion Service. The Ten Command- 
ments were now first prefixed ; but I have 
said before, that the reading of the law was 
common in the most primitive Liturgies, 
and besides, in this, as in the Morning 
Service, it may well have been thought 
right that men should ponder upon God's 
g 2 
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commandments before they drew nigh. It 
should be hoped with clean and pure 
hearts, to the most sacred mysteries. 

The other changes that were made were 
chiefly in regard to the position of the 
several Services, except in two important 
particulars. In the prayer now first 
described as for the Church militant on 
Earth, in order to show that no prayer was 
intended for the dead, all semblance of 
such prayer was so carefully excluded that 
it concluded with the petition for comfort 
and succour to all who are in any kind of 
adversity. But the mention of the de- 
parted was so universal in all ancient 
Liturgies, and the pious hope for our own 
participation with them in blessedness 
hereafter, that this petition was wisely 
restored at the last revision, in the words 
we now retain ; blessing God's Holy Name 
for all His servants departed in His faith 
and fear, and beseeching His grace that 
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we may so follow their good examples, 
that with them we may be partakers of 
His heavenly kingdom; a prayer which 
must be of inestimable value to those 
who love to recall — as who does not ? — 
the memory of loved ones so departed, 
and who hope to join them once again. 

The other alteration was in the words 
to be said in the delivery of the conse- 
crated elements. Omitting the former 
words, the minister was only to say, 
" Take and eat this, in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in 
thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving." 

This was plainly done in order to do 
away with all notion of the actual corporeal 
presence on the altar of the natural Body 
and Blood of our Lord, taught as we have 
seen by the mediaeval Church, and riveted 
upon the modern Church of Kome by the 
Council of Trent. And it was for the 
same reason, doubtless, that some of the 
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prayers were bow transposed* as I was 
about to explain before, if time had allowed. 
For the former practice was to consecrate 
first, and then defer the distribution till 
most of the prayers were said. But as 
this might lead to, or encourage the notion 
of, adoration of the corporeal presence, it 
seems to have been thought better to 
direct that some of these prayers should 
come before the consecration, and the 
prayer of thanksgiving, with the angelic 
hymn, after the distribution, and that the 
reception should take place immediately 
after consecration. 

Such was the Prayer Book as Cranmer 
and Ridley left it, except as regards the 
Ordinal, or Ordination Services, and the 
other occasional offices, which we have yet 
to give account of. 

But it may be as well to mention in this 
place, that when the reformed worship was 
restored under Elizabeth, after the short 
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but memorable period of her unhappy 
sister's reign, the words first appointed to 
be used alone at the distribution of the 
Holy Sacrament were very wisely restored, 
by incorporating them with those which I 
have just mentioned as provided in King 
Edward's Second Book. 

I say, " very wisely restored," because, 
while we protest against the doctrinal cor- 
ruptions of the mediaeval Church, we have 
the greatest reason to guard against giving 
occasion to the advocates of those cor- 
ruptions to accuse us, as they are prone 
to do, of departing from that scriptural 
and primitive authority to which we appeal. 
And it is certain that, in the most primi- 
tive ages, the Church took the words of 
our Blessed Lord in the institution of the 
Holy Sacrament so far literally as to 
believe them to be to us, in some true 
and real way, His Body and His Blood. 
Komanists will always try to claim the 
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term Real Presence as expressing their 
doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and some 
of the Reformers seem to have so under- 
stood it, but it is certain that the term has 
no such meaning, of necessity. And it is 
also certain that others of onr Reformers 7 , 
even some who gave their lives at the 
stake, claimed to hold what the primitive 
ages held upon this subject. 

We are getting now upon sacred sub- 
jects. Let us speak reverently about 
them. But perhaps the best way of 
stating this doctrine is in the words of the 
holy Bishop Ken, in the time of Charles 
and James II. " Oh God Incarnate ! how 
Thou canst gke us Thy flesh to eat and 
Thy blood to drink I can by no means 
explain, but I firmly believe it all because 
of Thy word, and I firmly rely on Thy 
love and on Thy omnipotence to make 

1 Especially Frith, and to some extent Cranmer 
also and Eidley. 
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good Thy word, though the manner of 
doing it I cannot comprehend." Or, let 
us take the words of our own Dean 
Brevint, Dean of this Cathedral Church, 
and whose tomb is here behind the high- 
altar in the Presbytery, with the date of 
1695, and the inscription, " I have waited 
for Thy salvation, O Lord," (Christian 
Sacrament and Sacrifice, p. 44): "How 
these mysteries become, in my behalf, the 
supernatural instruments of such blessings,* 
it is enough for me to admire (i.e. wonder). 
Ojie thing I know, as said the blind man 
after he had received his sight, He laid 
clay upon my eyes, and behold I see. 1 ' 

I must try to complete the subject of 
the alterations of the Prayer Book next 
Saturday, and so leave one more lecture 
for the occasional offices, and perhaps 
for some general reflections. 
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DISCIPLINE. L ELIZABETH, 
POOR LAW, NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE, 

SCOTTISH PRAYER BOOK. 

SAVOY CONFERENCE. PRAYER FOR UNITY. 

LAST REVISION, PRAYER FOR 

PARLIAMENT. BISHOP SANDERSON. 



Before we quit the Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. , a word remains to be said on 
the subject of Church Discipline. It is a 
matter so clearly contemplated and pro- 
vided for in the Book of Common Prayer, 
that one cannot give a just account of the 
book without taking it into consideration. 
And yet it is a subject, unfortunately, so 
little thought of in our time, at least among 
ourselves, that probably there may be many 
who have not thought about it at all. 
And yet this subject of Discipline is also 
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so unquestionably provided for in the New 
Testament, that one must suppose that it 
ought to find a place in the scheme of the 
Christian religion ; and it is commonly 
objected against us of the modern Church 
of England, by those beyond our pale, that 
we have lost it, while Komanists and Dis- 
senters equally claim to possess it. 

The fact is that Discipline, in its true 
sense, was so confounded with temporal 
matters for some ages before the Reforma- 
tion, that it had become, practically, worse 
than useless. When the penalty of excom- 
munication was annexed to stealing an 
Abbot's venison or breaking a Bishop's 
fences, it was no wonder if religion and 
morals were passed over in the account. 
Accordingly, it was provided by King Ed- 
ward's Book that the Commination Service 
should be said on the first day of Lent, 
by way of preparing men's minds for that 
godly discipline which it was hoped soon 
to enforce. At the same time, a book was 
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being compiled containing a code of eccle- 
siastical laws, which only wanted the King's 
signature to make it law, when he died. 
By this code, known commonly as the 
Reformation of Ecclesiastical Laws* or 
Reformatio Legum, there were strict penal- 
ties imposed on the breach of moral and 
religious duties, with power to proceed 
upon them in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
And when, in the reign of Elizabeth, it 
was not found possible, or not deemed ad- 
visable, to proceed in the same way, the 
Convocation was permitted to draw up a 
set of Canons to the same purpose, but 
the Canons which were finally adopted as 
those of the Church of England were not 
put forth until the beginning of the reign 
of James L, a.d. 1603, By these Canons, 
and by the rubrics in the Prayer Book, 
many provisions were made for proceeding 
against immoral persons, as well as against 
those who should neglect the duties of re- 
ligion, especially in regard to the Holy 
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Communion ; and such offenders, if im- 
penitent after admonition and penance, 
were finally to be excommunicated. But 
whether because such a sentence was to 
be followed by civil penalties, as fine and 
imprisonment, which could not in all cases 
be enforced, or because of the impossibility 
of enforcing discipline except in the case 
of persons willing to submit to it, these 
Church laws have for some time been 
almost wholly inoperative, and the Com- 
mination Service remains little better than 
a record of the intention of our Keformers, 
and a yearly protest against sin. 

One thing that is still required by the 
Canons is worthy of special notice. The 
churchwardens or the minister of each 
parish are required to present to the Ordi- 
nary, i. e. the Bishop or Archdeacon, at his 
visitation, the names of all those in their 
parish who are not communicants, and the 
Ordinary is to proceed against them in the 
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Ecclesiastical Court. Perhaps if this 
latter process were at least optional, the 
practice of some inquiry at Visitations as 
to those who are communicants might be 
revived with much advantage. 

The difficulties about the Burial Service 
are mainly owing to the fact that it was 
intended for a state of things when evil- 
livers should have been excluded from the 
pale of the Church, and so not entitled to 
be buried with words of faith and hope. 

To proceed with the Prayer Book. We 
pass over the brief but melancholy reign 
of Mary, as having had no influence on this 
book, except to abolish it for the time, 
And yet not wholly so, for it was used at 
first in a congregation of English exiles at 
Frankfort, until dissensions arose owing to 
the efforts of some of Calvin's followers to 
have it altered to an accordance with the 
services of the French Protestants ; dis- 
sensions that were too sadly ominous of 
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those which were to break out at home, 
and which have hampered and impeded 
the work of this reformed Church of Eng- 
land more than any other circumstance 
whatever. But for the time, the miserable 
policy of Mary and her Spanish counsel- 
lors certainly had the effect of riveting 
more firmly than ever in the minds of the 
whole people their resolute determination 
to retain their Eriglish Bible and English 
Prayer Book. 

The alterations that were made when 
the book was thus restored by Act of 
Parliament, 1 Elizabeth, were very few. 
Some of the occasional prayers, as for 
rain, &c, had been added, not in their 
present places, but in the end of the_ Litany, 
to the Second Book of King Edward. But 
the Prayer for the Queen, and that for the 
Clergy, were also now inserted before the 
Prayer of St, Chrysostom, which, though 
it had been placed at the end of the Litany 
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in the Second Book of Edward VI., was 
still not appointed for the end of any other 
service than the Litany, in either of these 
books; nor was it yet described as St, 
Chrysostom's, and indeed, though it is a 
very ancient prayer and of exceeding 
beauty, there is still some doubt whether 
it was in the original Liturgy as compiled 
by him. 

I have before mentioned that the words 
at the delivery of the Holy Sacrament 
were now incorporated as we still have 
them, with those of the First Prayer 
Book. 

But there was one provision, which had 
been first introduced into the second com- 
munion office of Edward , that belongs 
nevertheless more especially to the reign 
of Elizabeth, because it was undoubtedly 
the origin of the Poor Law* It had been 
then provided, that before the Prayer for 
the Church militant, u the churchwardens, 
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or some other by them appointed, should 
gather the devotions of the people, and 
put them into the Poor Men's box," and 
the petition had been inserted in that 
prayer, instead of "Keceive these our 
prayers," as before, "Mercifully to accept 
our alms, and to receive these our prayers." 
This mention of alms was new, and the 
practice being retained under Elizabeth 
of making such collection, which was re- 
quired, as it still is, to be always made, 
whether the Holy Sacrament is celebrated 
or not, it led by degrees to legislative 
enactments with regard to the distribution 
of the alms, and the mode of providing for 
the poor, until at last, towards the close 
of this reign, the Act was passed since 
celebrated as the 43rd of Elizabeth, by 
which Overseers of the Poor were ap- 
pointed, who were empowered, in con- 
junction with the churchwardens, to make 
a rate in every parish for a collection for 

H 
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the poor, and to distribute the proceeds 
accordingly. This arose, undoubtedly, 
from the fact of its being found that there 
would be always some who, while the 
collection was voluntary, would not give 
according to their means. And it is ob- 
servable, that there is no other country in 
which such a provision has ever been made 
for the poor. The results of a Poor Law, 
both upon the social condition of the poor, 
and upon their character, as well as upon 
the material prosperity of the country, 
cannot but have been enormous. But at 
a time when the population has increased 
beyond all former experience, and when it 
has been thought fit to give to this in- 
stitution a purely secular character, it is 
surely above all things to be desired that 
all parishes could be induced to return to 
the good usage of the Reformation, which 
is still the law, by which they would be 
enabled to supplement the Poor Law by 
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weekly collections in church. A charity 
which is regulated by fixed laws, admi- 
nistered by paid officials, and conducted 
by a Board which is amenable to a central 
authority in London, has in it something 
hardly consistent with that loving character 
which should seek to provide for the ever- 
varying phases of human misery for love's 
sake and for the sake of that dear Lord 
who left the poor as His perpetual legacy 
to His Church, Such was certainly de- 
signed to be the weekly church collection 
of our Keformers, and the Poor Law, in 
which it has resulted, ought to be re- 
membered and prized as their legacy to 
their country. But when it has ceased to 
be so collected, and has become merely a 
charge upon the land, it is surely time to 
see if we cannot supplement it by reverting 
to their institution. I believe it would be 
attended by untold blessings to all parties, 
and it has been so often and so urgently 
h 2 
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pressed upon our attention by our own 
Bishop, that there is the greater reason 
for calling attention to it. It may be 
worth remarking, that the term "col- 
lection" is to this day applied by the 
poor, not to the act of making the col- 
lection in the church, but to that which 
was formerly the result of it* the weekly 
alms which they recebe. 

Soon after the accession of James L, a 
Conference was held at Hampton Court, 
in which the King presided, between select 
Divines of the Church and an equal num- 
ber of those who had now obtained the 
designation of Puritans, but who, in fact, 
were partisans of the Foreign Bcformation, 
and wished to bring the system of the 
English Church to a nearer conformity 
with that wliich they had many of them 
learned to admire in Germany and else- 
where. The demands of this party were 
not admitted, and the few alterations that 
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were made, on the King's authority, were 
comparatively unimportant. But it was 
.about this time that the present book of 
Canons was promulgated, and not long 
after, viz. a.d. 1611, that the present 
version of the Bible was completed and 
published by authority. Among those 
very learned men who were engaged in 
this good work, we find the name of 
Dr. William Barlow, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln. The former translation having 
been made, as I have before said, from 
the Greek Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and that of the New Testament 
having relied a good deal upon the Latin 
Vulgate, the new version was taken directly 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, but 
yet not so as to deviate without necessity 
from the older version. And it is to be 
noted that when we find a different trans- 
lation suggested in the margin, it is com- 
monly understood to be that which the 
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translators were inclined to prefer, but 
which they did not think so absolutely 
certain as to supersede the former text. 
The work was divided among the trans- 
lators in portions, and the portion assigned 
to our Bishop Barlow, with a few others, 
were the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
other canonical Epistles. (Another who 
is named with him is Mr. Sanderson, but 
whether the same as our Bishop of that 
name I cannot certainly say.) 

The Lessons of Holy Scripture in 
church were immediately ordered to be 
read out of the new version of the Bible, 
but the Epistle and Gospel out of the 
Prayer Book were left in the old version 
until the Restoration, as the Psalms have 
been to this day. 

No alteration was made in the English 
Prayer Book in the time of Charles L, but 
the declaration was then first prefixed to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, pledging the 
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royal word that the Bishops and Clergy 
in their Convocations shall always have 
license from the Crown, on their petition, 
to deliberate on all such things as concern 
the settled continuance of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 1 . 

In this reign, however, a Book of 
Common Prayer was issued, under royal 
authority, for the Church in Scotland, 
which, though it contained some things 
which in themselves might be improve- 
ments, being imposed upon the Scots 
against their will, had the effect of leading 
to very disastrous results. In this Prayer 
Book, the hymn we now call the Atha- 
nasian Creed was once more described, as 
of old, by the title of the Hymn Qui- 
cunque. 

It is no part of our subject to describe 
the Great Rebellion, except to say that 

1 This declaration, however, is now said not to be 
in force, not having been ratified by succeeding 
Sovereigns. 
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in the course of those troubled times the 
Book of Common Prayer was not only 
abolished by Parliament, but the use of it 
proscribed; the Bishops were deposed, 
and all the Clergy who would not conform 
to the Presbyterian form of worship were 
driven from their parishes. And when, 
on the restoration of the monarchy, it was 
resolved, as with one voice, that the Church 
should also be restored, the only question 
was whether it might be possible to make 
such concessions to the Presbyterian party 
as that they might consent to episcopal 
government, and remain in the communion 
of the Church. 

The failure of that attempt is among 
the most lamentable events in English 
religious history. And yet, if one would 
calmly and dispassionately review the re- 
spective positions of either party, and the 
sentiments with which they met together, 
we may find much cause to doubt whether 
any concessions whatever could at that 
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time have effected the desired object — cer- 
tainly none which should have left the 
Prayer Book, in any respect, what it now is, 
or what our Keformers intended it to be. 

Commissioners were appointed on each 
side, who were to meet at the old Palace 
of the Savoy, in the Strand, an equal 
number of Bishops and other Divines of 
the Church on the one side, and of Pres- 
byterian Divines on the other. The latter 
had been placed by the Long Parliament 
in possession of the churches, with their 
endowments, from which the Episcopal 
Clergy had been forcibly excluded, and it 
was now to be seen whether any accom- 
modation could be arrived at by which 
both parties could dwell together in peace 
within the pale of the same communion. 
But in the Koyal Commission by which 
they were summoned, it was expressly 
recited that the King had, in his first 
proclamation (from Breda), " expressed 
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his esteem for the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer ;" and that the present 
object was "the removal of all exceptions 
and differences for or concerning the said 
book," " for the satisfaction of tender con- 
sciences, but avoiding as much as may be 
all unnecessary abbreviations of the forms 
and Liturgy, wherewith the people are 
altogether acquainted, and have so long 
received (#fe) in the Church of England V* 
(I beg to say that I am not responsible, in 
this instance, for the King's English.) 

Notwithstanding this, the Commissioners 
on the Presbyterian side not only began 
by submitting a long string of objections 
to the Prayer Book, but sent in an entirely 
new book for the whole of the Services of 
the Church, which they gave as the model 
on which they desired the Prayer Book to 

1 Accompt of Proceedings of Commissioners of 
botli Persuasions. London, 1661. 
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be reformed, and then by one of those self- 
delusions by which men sometimes deceive 
themselves as to their conduct, they ac- 
companied this proposal by assurances of 
their perfect willingness to listen in a 
kindly spirit to objections that might be 
made, not to the Book of Common Prayer, 
which they were directed to review, but to 
this new book, which, contrary to their 
commission, they proposed to substitute 
for it, I take these facts from documents 
printed at the time, and not from any 
subsequent comments upon them. And 
surely it must have seemed to the Epis- 
copal Commissioners an almost hopeless 
task to reconcile such opposite demands. 
It is not to be denied that in the proposed 
draft for a new Book of Common Prayer, 
which is attributed to Baxter, there is 
much beauty and much piety ; but when 
the whole nation, as it were, had resolved 
to restore the Church as well as the Crown, 
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when the House of Commons especially 
was so bent upon it that there seemed 
almost no place for members of opposite 
sentiments, what possibility was there to 
carry such a measure at such a time, even 
if the Bishops could have accepted it con- 
sistently with their duty ? 

The numbers of the Clergy who had been 
expelled from the parishes during the war 
have never been accurately ascertained, but 
above 1500 have been recorded in Walker's 
'< Sufferings of the Clergy/' while a great 
proportion of those who now refused to 
conform had been intruded into their 
places, and many of them had not even 
Presbyterian orders. 

It is sad that we should have to record 
these facts at all. The want of unity is 
the bane of the religion of England at this 
day, and it is some consolation to think 
that the Lower House of Convocation had, 
by unanimous vote, agreed to recommend 
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the constant practice of Prayer for the re- 
storation of that great blessing, only a short 
time before the recent excitement about the 
anniversary of the sad disruption which 
followed the Kestoration. If both parties 
could but even now agree to pray for unity 
with one consent, it might be, nay, it should 
be matter of faith that it would be, even 
yet restored to us — " not by might, nor by 
wisdom, but by the Holy Spirit of God 8 ." 

8 The following are the words of the " Kepresen- 
tative" of the Lower House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, unanimously adopted and 
laid before the Archbishop and Bishops in the Upper 
House, March 2, 1861 : — " That it appears to this 
House to be a subject which might fitly occupy the at- 
tention of this Con vocation, whether it might not tend, 
under the Divine blessing, towards the accomplish- 
ment of an object so earnestly to be desired and so 
anxiously to be sought, as the reunion of the divided 
members of Christ's Body in our country, if their 
Lordships would be pleased to commend the subject, 
in some definite and formal way, to the prayers of 
the faithful members of the Church." 
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It seems that the Bishops, with the other 
Divines of their side, finding other courses 
hopeless, proceeded to make such altera* 
tions and additions as they deemed neces- 
sary, some of which were suggested by the 
Presbyterian party. Of these the chief 
were as follows : — The Prayer for all Con- 
ditions of Men, as well as the Prayer for 
the Parliament, was now first added. So 
was the General Thanksgiving. And the 
other thanksgivings, corresponding to the 
occasional prayers, were now also sub- 
joined, and these, as well as the occasional 
prayers, were placed as we now have them, 
instead of coming at the end of the Litany 
as they had previously done. One, at least, 
if not both the Prayers for the Ember 
Weeks was now also added; and in the 
Communion Service, the mention of the 
departed, as it is found in all ancient Litur- 
gies, was restored in the Church militant 
prayer, from the First Book of King 
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Edward, but without the prayer for the 
repose of their souls, which had been, 
however, also attempted to be restored in 
Charles I.'s Scottish Liturgy. The Epistles 
and Gospels were now also taken, as I 
have before said, from the authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible, instead of, as they had 
hitherto been, from TyndaTs version. 

The Prayer Book thus amended was 
then submitted to both Houses of Convo- 
cation of both Provinces of Canterbury and 
York, and subscribed by the hand of all the 
members, December 20, 1661. I may 
mention that one of the Proctors for this 
diocese, whose signature appears upon this 
record, was "Basil Beridge, ,, Kector of 
Algarkirk, the immediate ancestor of one 
who still occupies the same position, and 
inherits the same honoured name. After 
the assent of the Clergy in Convocation 
had been thus carefully recorded, the book 
was submitted to Parliament, which rati- 
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fied its observance by a law, in which the 
fact of its having previously received the 
assent of the Spiritualty was carefully re- 
corded. 

It was also provided, as an additional 
security for the integrity of the hook, that 
copies of it in the largest folio should be 
deposited in the Tower of London, the 
Eolls, and' in some Cathedrals ; and that 
Commissioners should be appointed to in- 
spect these copies, and correct with the pen 
misprints or other deviations from the copy 
signed by the Clergy, after w T hich they w T ere 
to affix to these copies the Great Seal of 
England, and the Prayer Book was never 
to be printed otherwise than as thus cor- 
rected. These are therefore called " the 
Sealed Books," of w T hich the copy that is 
in our custody in this Cathedral now lies 
before you. 

There are some things of much interest 
connected with some of the Prayers now 
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first introduced into our Prayer Book. I 
have said that the Prayer for the Parlia- 
ment was one of these. And yet not alto- 
gether so. For it is in great part taken 
from one which was put forth under 
Charles L, on occasion of the first meet- 
ing of, I believe, the Long Parliament. 
And it is a remarkable and touching inci- 
dent if it should be indeed the* case, that * 
this prayer may owe its origin to Archbi- 
shop Laud himself and to King Charles I., 
and have been first provided for that Par- 
liament which brought them both to the 
scaffold. At any rate, the imputation on 
the Divines of the Eestoration of having 
first applied the terms "religious and 
gracious King" to such a man as Charles 
II. is thus removed ; though, indeed, they 
could not then foresee, in the first height 
of their enthusiasm on his restoration, the 
career of vice which that monarch was 
about to follow; and besides, this prayer 

I 
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does but follow the example of ancient 
Liturgies, in which Roman Emperors were 
styled "most venerable and pious." 

The Prayer for all Conditions of Men is 
commonly, I believe, attributed to Bishop 
Gunning, who was then not yet a Bishop, 
but was one of the Assistant Dimes on 
the Episcopal side. Others, however, 
have given it to our own Bishop Sanderson, 
who j as we leam from Walton's life of 
him, was undoubtedly the author of the 
Preface now first prefixed to the Prayer 
Book, ;md beginning, as we still have it — 
M It hath been the wisdom of the Church/ ' 
Walton believes that he was more con- 
cerned than any other man then in the 
Convocation in the service for the anniver- 
sary of King Charles the Martyr, and for 
the Restoration, as well as for adult bap- 
tism now first introduced, and he supposes 
that he had a hand in most, if not all, the 
Collects that were added. 
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This illustrious Bishop, who was, withal, 
so bashful that, though his memory was un- 
usually good, he could never preach with- 
out book, as was then the custom, was for 
forty years Kector of Boothby Pagnel, in 
this county, and was of the noble family of 
Sanderson Viscounts and Earls of Castle- 
ton, long seated in this county. He was 
made Bishop of Lincoln on the Kestoration, 
and it is no small part of his praise that 
his life should have been written by Isaac 
Walton. 

The Prayer for all Conditions of Men is 
known to have been longer as first com- 
posed than as eventually agreed to, of 
which length the word "finally " that oc- 
curs towards the conclusion is thought to 
be an indication. But there is a piece of 
criticism which I venture to make on the 
conclusion of this prayer, as to the words, 
Jesus Christ His sake. This was the style 
adopted by the writers of what is called the 
i 2 
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Caroline age — the age of the Charleses— 
by way of forming the genitive, as, for 
instance, in the Preface to King Charles's 
Scottish Prayer Book: "It was not the 
least of our late Sovereign King James of 
blessed memory his care" for " King 
James's care." This style is common in 
writers of that age, and seems to have 
been founded on the idea that the way of 
forming the genitive by adding the letter s 
was a mere abbreviation instead of his. 
And yet I venture to think they were mis- 
taken, for want of attending to the Anglo- 
Saxon, frora which our language is un- 
doubtedly derived. The Anglo-Saxon and 
early English writers declined the word, 
and formed the genitive in ts t so that 
Christis would be the genitive of Christ, as 
in Wycliffe and such writers. 

But this, you will tell me truly, has but 
little to do with the Book of Common 
Prayer. I may be excused for adverting 
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to another observation respecting this 
prayer, though it has now become pretty 
common, in great measure through the 
kind notice of it by our own Bishop when 
it was first mentioned. I mean, that the 
constant habit of praying for the advance- 
ment of Christ's kingdom in our services 
was now first introduced, and that the spirit 
of missions seems to have arisen in our 
Church as it were concomitantly with this 
practice. 

Another name connected with this Church 
and with these times is that of our Dean 
Honywood, the learned founder of our 
Cathedral Library. He does not seem to 
have been employed upon the Prayer Book, 
but he must have presided with Bishop 
Sanderson on the memorable occasion of 
its restoration, in its now completed form, 
in this Cathedral Church. 
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PUBLIC BAPTISM. CATECHUMENS. 

SACRAMENTAL GRACE. 

CATECHISM, CONFIRMATION, 

MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. 

CONFESSION, COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 

BURIAL SERVICE. 

ACCESSION SERVICE. 




We come now to the Occasional Services ii 
the Book of Common Prayer, And these 
are of three kinds. First, the Offices for 
particular occasions, as Christening, Con- 
firmation, Matrimony, Visitation and Com- 
munion of the Sick, Burial, Churching — 
to which is to be added what is called 
the Commination Service, Secondly, the 
Ordinal, by which is meant the three sepa- 
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rate Offices for Consecration of BisHops, 
and for Ordination of Priests and Deacons. 
And, thirdly, those Services which were 
formerly subjoined to the Prayer Book by 
royal authority not confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, as for King Charles the Martyr and 
for the Restoration, but of which only one 
now remains, that, namely, for the Queen's 
Accession. There are also, as we know, 
some Services put forth from time to time 
by like authority for special occasions, which 
being of temporary use, cannot of course 
be inserted in the Prayer Book. 

The Office for Public Baptism, as it 
stood in the First Prayer Book, differed 
considerably from that we now have, which 
assumed almost its present form in the 
Second Book of King Edward. The spon- 
sors with the child or children were to be 
at the church door " afore the last can- 
ticle at Matins or Evensong,' ' which would 
be as now, after the Second Lesson, and 
there, outside the church, the priest was 
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to say the first exhortation and the first 
prayer, as we now have them, and then, 
naming the child, was to sign Mm with the 
cross on forehead and breast, saying the 
words now said on the same ceremony after 
baptism, and then the second prayer, as 
it now occurs. This was followed by a 
form of exorcism, commanding the un- 
clean spirit to depart out of the child in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, after which 
the Gospel we now have at baptism was to 
be read, from St. Mark x., and the ex- 
hortation following. The Lord's Prayer 
and the Creed were next recited, and then 
the prayer we now hare for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the infant, that he may be 
bom again and made heir of everlasting 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
All this was to take place outside the 
church, and if this had been the common 
practice, as it seems to have been, before 
the Reformation also, it may perhaps ac- 
count for those large and beautiful porches 
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which we find at the doors of so many 
churches. At this point the priest was to 
take hold of the child's right hand, and 
so introduce it into the church, saying — 
" The Lord vouchsafe to receive you into 
His holy household, and to keep and govern 
you always in the same, that you may have 
everlasting life." Now the fact is, that 
this was the old form for admitting cate- 
chumens, who, as you know, were Christian 
converts that were to be prepared for bap- 
tism, but not yet to be admitted to that 
sacrament. And such a Service was evi- 
dently fitted for adults and not for infants. 
But as it had for many ages been incorpo- 
rated with the Service for Baptism, since 
the time when the Church in Christian 
countries had ceased to distinguish any as 
catechumens, and had baptized all as in- 
fants, the Reformers continued it so at 
first. But in the next Prayer Book they 
very wisely omitted all those parts which 
had belonged to catechumens, and direct- 
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ing that the infant should be brought by 
the sponsors at once to the font, incorpo- 
rated the introductory address and prayers 
with the Sendee for Baptism itself. The 
priest was to demand of the child himself, 
not of the sponsors, the questions that 
follow, which shews that the sponsors are 
now to be understood to answer, not as 
pledging themselves, but as the represen- 
tatives of the child ; and after baptism, 
which was to be performed with what is 
called " trine immersion," the infant was 
to be invested with a white garment called 
a chrisorn, in token of purity, which done, 
the Service concluded with the same thanks- 
giving and exhortation that we now have. 
The chrisom was also omitted when the 
book was reviewed, and so the office has 
continued down to the present day as it was 
left by the deliberate judgment of Ridley 
and Cranmer. 

There is, indeed, evidence to prove that 
a strong effort was made by Peter Martyr, 
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when this first revision took place, to in- 
duce Cranmer to alter this Service, so as to 
do away with the notion that " grace is 
conveyed by the sacraments." These are 
the words of Peter Martyr in a letter to 
Btillinger, preserved among a number of 
letters from England in the archives of the 
city of Zurich. But he adds that Cran- 
mer refdsed, on the express ground that 
this would " plainly be to contradict St. 
Augustine," for whose writings and opinion 
he had the greatest reverence 4 . 

I am able to add a remarkable confirma- 
tion of this opinion from a MS. now in my 
own custody, and belonging to a relation 
of mine, which has never yet been pro- 
duced. This is a record of the recollec- 
tions of two aged ladies of this very 

4 See the Author's " Letter to the Eev. William 
Goode on the Opinions of Cranmer, Bidley, and 
Bucer, concerning Holy Baptism." J. W. Parker, 
1850. 
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county, written in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, on the leaves of a copy of Beza's 
New Testament. These ladies were the 
daughters of Sir William Lock, Lord 
Mayor of London, temp. Henry VIII. f one 
of whom was the wife, first, of Mr. Hick- 
man, the founder of the family of that 
name, and then of a Mr* Throgmorton ; 
the other having married Bishop Bulling- 
ham, first of Lincoln then of Worcester. 
Their family, and they themselves, were 
earnest promoters of the Reformation, and 
one of them, Mrs. Rose Throgmorton, 
formerly Mrs. Hickman, writing her recol- 
lections at the old Hall at Gainsborough, 
the seat of her first husband's family, tells 
her children, for whose sake she wrote 
them, that when her husband and her 
brother fled abroad during the reign of 
Mary, to avoid persecution, she was sent 
down to a gentleman's house in Oxford- 
shire for her approaching confinement, as 
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she was not able to bear the voyage to 
Germany. But when her child was born, 
she was in a dilemma about the baptism, 
not liking to have it baptized by a " Komish 
priest," according to the ritual then of late 
restored. So she contrive/1 to send a mes- 
sage to the Bishops then in prison at Ox- 
ford to know what she should do, and their 
answer was, that she might safely employ 
the priest, for that "the Service for Holy 
Baptism was, of all the Services, that in 
which the Church of Rome had least de- 
parted from the truth of the Gospel and the 
primitive practice." I think such a record 
is of great interest, if it were merely as an 
instance of the communications which went 
on between the martyrs in their prison and 
the religious women of whom we often hear 
as having ministered to them. But we 
have in it also a contemporary testimony 
to their deliberate judgment on a point of 
doctrinal teaching, and a testimony so 
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much the more important as the writer 
had no intention to record it as any thing 
more than a mere relation of facts fl . 

The prayer for the consecration of the 
water was not said, according to the First 
Book, at the time of the baptism, but the 
water in the font was to be changed once a 
month, and then a prayer of consecration 
was to be said when the water was re- 
newed. This was altered in the Second 
Book, and a prayer was inserted that all 
who should be baptized in that water might 
receive the fulness of God's grace, to which 
the more direct petition was added at the 
last review, that it may please God to sanc- 
tify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sin, as we still have it. 

With these changes, and a few others 
of less importance, the Service has come 
down to us at the present day. And as 

6 MS. penes B. Buncombe Shafto, Esq,, M.P., 
"Whitwortk Park. Durham. 
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that for Private Baptism has followed the 
same course, there will be no necessity to 
enlarge upon it. The office for Adult 
Baptism was added, as I have formerly 
said, at the last revision, under Charles II. 
The next office was that for Confirma- 
tion, as it still stands, but with this dif- 
ference, that the Catechism, which now 
precedes it as a separate office, was then 
incorporated with the Confirmation Service. 
The Catechism concluded with the long 
answer on the Lord's Prayer, commonly 
known as " I desire ;" the present conclu- 
sion, on the Sacraments, having been 
added at the last revision, and drawn up, 
as is said, by Bishop Overall. This ac- 
counts for a different style, and also for 
something rather like repetition, as regards 
baptism. But the wjiole of this Church 
Catechism, as it now stands, is an invalu- 
able legacy to the Church, and contains, 
in fact, the germ of a complete system of 
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divinity. The direction, then as now, was, 
that cliildren should be first taught the 
Lord's Prayer, the Commandments, and 
the Creed, and then go on to the rest ; and 
it is above all things to be desired, that 
tliis good practice were more observed, in- 
stead of trying to find something more 
level to their understanding in the way of 
4i Steps to the Catechism/ 1 by which we are 
apt to lose the opportunity of imbuing 
their young minds and storing their me- 
mories with matter of the utmost importance 
to them, which they will come to under- 
stand by degrees as mind and understand- 
ing open. 

The exhortation hi our present Con- 
firmation Sendee was, in both the Prayer 
Books of King Edward, merely a rubrical 
direction. And in neither of these was 
any question asked of the candidates, nor 
any answer required of them, as to the 
renewal and ratification of their baptismal 
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vow. This is surely a great improvement. 
It seems that Confirmation was anciently 
administered immediately after baptism, 
and was then permitted to be performed 
by a priest, as it still is in Eastern Chris- 
tendom, so that in the prefatory directions 
some reasons were given why "it is most 
meet to be ministered when children come 
to that age, that partly by the frailty of 
their own flesh, partly by the assaults of 
the world and the devil, they begin to be 
in danger to fall into sin. ,, According to 
the practice that prevailed at the time of 
the Reformation the Bishop does not seem 
to have laid his hands separately on every 
child. But he was now very distinctly re- 
quired to do so, crossing them also on the 
forehead, and saying the same words as 
now — to which was subjoined this direc- 
tion — "And thus shall he do to every 
child, one after another/' The origin of 
the rubric which declares that every child 

E 
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duly baptized and dying so, is undoubtedly 
saved, is a rubric of the First Book, " that 
no man shall think that any detriment shall 
come to their children by deferring of their 
confirmation.'* 

The Catechism was also printed in a 
King's Primer— or Prymmer as it seems to 
have been called — which contained some 
admirable prayers and other devotions for 
private and family use, and was published 
in 1553, In this year, also, a larger Ca- 
techism, called, however, te Catechismus 
Brevis," or A Short Catechism, was drawn 
up in Latin and English for all school- 
masters to teach. I wish I had time to 
give some more particular account of each 
of these (the Primer and the Short Cate- 
chism). It was a suggestion of the ad- 
mirable Robert Nelson, that Convocation 
might well employ itself in drawing up 
some additions to the Church Catechism. 
on the subject of the Church, its nature, 
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and its claims upon its members. And I 
find, through the kindness of a friend, since 
I began these Lectures, that a small book 
of devotions, called the King's Primer, was 
put forth so late as the reign of King 
George III. It is but a poor affair, but 
it indicates that perhaps something of the 
kind might be still done with good result. 

The Service for Holy Matrimony has 
come down to us almost unaltered from the 
first Prayer Book of King Edward. And it 
is the more worthy of our attention on that 
account. It is preceded by directions that 
the banns shall have been previously thrice 
published; and there is no mention of a 
Licence. A Licence is, in fact, nothing else 
than a dispensation from the Bishop, or his 
Officer, to enable persons, in certain cases, 
to contract marriage when there may not 
be time for the publication of banns. It 
is well to observe, therefore, that banns 
are the proper ai*d regular mode, and that 
k 2 
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the mere ability to pay for a dispensation 
is no sufficient ground for departing frc 
the good custom of the Church* Besides, 
every thing that tends to distinguish the 
poor from the rich in any part of Divine 
worship is always to he avoided. 

It was directed that all the former part 
of the ceremony take place in the body of 
the church, until after the actual marriage 
has been concluded. And you will find in 
the present Prayer Book that this direction 
is still retained, though but little observed. 
In my own church I found it to be the 
traditional practice, and I have very gladly 
continued it. The origin of it is this: 
formerly there was a distinction between 
what was called i f espousals ' ' and the actual 
marriage ; and that which is now the be- 
ginning of the marriage rite was then the 
same for espousals, as far as the questions 
and answers — "Wilt thou have this man 
to thy wedded husband/ ' and so fori 
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This practice had, however, been discon- 
tinued for perhaps some centuries before 
the Reformation, and the marriage service 
is almost wholly translated from that by 
which our fathers and mothers in Eng- 
land have been married for unknown ages 
before. 

In the actual ceremony, the words by 
which the man and woman take each other, 
had always been in English. But in our 
First Prayer Book, as in the older Service 
Books, it was required that the man should 
lay upon the book, together with the ring, 
some gift of silver or gold, and this was 
explained in the prayer following to be in 
memory of the way in which Isaac took 
Rebecca, "as Isaac and Rebecca (after 
bracelets and jewels of gold given of the 
one to the other for tokens of their matri- 
mony) lived faithfully together." 

It is, perhaps, worth while to explain 
how it comes to pass that the fourth finger 
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should be honoured by bearing the marriage 
ring* According to the old Service Books, 
the practice was for the man to place it first 
on the tip of the thumb, reckoned as the first 
finger, saying, " In the name of the 
Father/' then on the second finger, saying, 
" and of the Son," then on that of the 
third finger, saying, "and of the Holy 
Ghost," and bo finally on the fourth, with 
the word, M Amen/* 

It was not until the ceremony was thus 
completed, and the nuptial benediction 
given, that the procession was to pro- 
ceed into the quire, the minister and 
clerks singing, as .now, the 128th or 67th 
Psalm* Of these the 128th was the one 
alone appointed in the old Service 'Books 
of the Church, In these books it is directed 
that the man and woman prostrate them- 
selves at the steps of the altar, after 
the Psalm, and that the priest exhort the 
persons present to pray for them. But the 
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form of the succeeding prayers is almost 
word for word translated from the earlier 
offices of the Church of England. The 
concluding exhortation was added at the 
Eeformation, to be used "when there is 
not a sermon' ' to the same purpose; but, 
according to the translation of the Bible 
then in use, the quotation from 1 Peter iii. 
concluded with " be not dismayed with any 
fear," instead of « afraid with any amaze- 
ment;" which, coming at that place, is 
rather an unlucky conclusion according to 
our present use of such a word. In both 
the Prayer Books of King Edward it was 
expressly required that " the newly married 
persons, the same day of their marriage, 
must receive the Holy Communion. ' ' This 
was a most ancient and very exemplary 
practice. Yet it is not so . absolutely re- 
quired in the Churches of Eastern Chris- 
tendom. And the present direction of our 
Church is §o far modified as to say only 
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that " It is convenient" (that is proper 

■ mriing) u that the new-married persons 
should receive the Holy Communion at the 
tune of their marriage, or at the first op- 
portunity after their marriage/* So that 
the Church still recommends that it be at 
the time of marriage, and enjoins that it be 
either then or at the first subsequent oc- 
casion, Alas 1 good friends, are we in our 
day, so much wiser than our fathers and 
our mothers, as we often seem to think, 
who have departed so far from their reli- 
gious customs ? 

We come now to the Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick, which has come 
down to us almost unaltered from the first 
Book of King Edward, and was for the 
most part translated from the older offices 
of the CKurch. 

It is sufficiently plain that the Visitation 
of the Sick, according to the form thus pro- 
vided, had in it something of moi;e solemnity 
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something more like an act of Divine wor- 
ship than it often assumes in our present 
practice. Perhaps this may have arisen 
partly from the practice of more frequent 
visitation, and the Church allows a liberty 
to the Minister in the use of some parts of 
the office. But our purpose being to de- 
scribe the office itself, it may be enough to 
say that a considerable part of it, though 
not the whole, is evidently designed as a 
domestic or social office, at which the family 
and attendants of the sick person should 
assist — thus bringing home to him as it 
Were, the offices of the Church. And if this 
were better understood, perhaps that un- 
happy reluctance to send for the clergy- 
man in sickness might be in some mea- 
sure abated. For, though the minister 
is to require him to examine himself and 
his state, and to assist him in doing so, he 
is not to require any Confession unless the 
penitent feel himself oppressed in his con- 
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science with any weighty matter, in which 
C&86 he may give him absolution, if he 
earnestly and heartily desire it. The second 
Prayer was originally translated from the 
older offices, and referred to the healing of 
Peter's wife's mother, and the Angel in 
Tobit. But it was altered greatly for the 
better at the last Revision, u Sanctify this 
thy fatherly visitation to his profit/' and 
so on to the end. The first part of the 
Exhortation is from the ancient Service 
Books, The rest was added in the first 
Prayer Book, and there are parts of it that 
bear so great a resemblance to a part of 
the touching Farewell of Ridley to "His 
Fellow-Prisoners and Exiles for Christ's 
Sake/' as written from his prison at Ox- 
ford, and printed in the Martyr's Letters, 
that there is pleasure in thinking it may have 
been from his own hand. u Let us never 
forget, dear brethren, for Christ's sake, 
hat fatherly exhortation of the wyse, that 
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speaketh unto us as unto hys children, the 
Godly wisdom of God, saying thus : My 
son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord," &c. 

With regard to the Confession and Ab- 
solution provided for in the Visitation of 
the Sick, it is to be noted that it is far 
different from that enforced Confession, 
which, since the fourth Lateran Council 
(a.d. 1214), had been required of all per- 
sons in order to Communion. This con- 
fession is purely voluntary and optional, 
and only in case the conscience be over- 
burdened with some matter which may be 
relieved by confession. And the absolu- 
tion is translated from a Latin form which 
clearly indicates the intention to be to re- 
store the penitent to the sacraments of the 
Church, and pronounces pardon only in the 
cases confessed, and then only in case they 
be truly repented of. 

Of the concluding benedictions, the last 
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but one was new at the Reformation, begin- 
ning " The Almighty Lord, who is a most 
strong tower/' &c, and it is full of exceed- 
ing beauty. 

It was, doubtless, of confession thus 
limited and restricted, that Ridley spoke in 
a celebrated passage in the same " Martyr's 
Letters," when he was answering a letter 
from a man who had gone back under per- 
secution to the Roman obedience. This 
person, who had been his chaplain, wrote 
to exhort him to save his life by doing the 
same, reminding him that he had not him- 
self approved of every thing that had been 
done. To whom Ridley replied, M Con- 
fession unto the minister, which is able to 
instruct, correct, comfort, and inform the 
weak, wounded, and ignorant conscience, 
indeed I ever thought might do much good 
in Christ's congregation, and so, I assure 
you, I think even at this day/' This 
may have referred to the omission in 
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Edward II. 's Book of the mention of 
"Private Confession,' ' which was in the 
First Book in this place. 

There was also provision made in the 
First Book for anointing the sick, but only 
in case he should desire it, nor then, ac- 
cording to the usage of the modern Church 
of Rome, called extreme unction, as if for 
death, but much more like the way in which 
it is continued in the Greek Church, and 
prescribed by St. James, v. 14, 15. But 
this was discontinued in the Second Book. 

At the Communion of the Sick, it was at 
first provided, that if the Holy Sacrifice 
were celebrated the same day at church, 
the priest might reserve so much of the 
consecrated elements as might suffice for 
the purpose, and proceed with it to the 
sick man's house. But if it were not cele- 
brated on that day, he was to consecrate it 
at the house, as is now provided. And no 
doubt the former practice was discontinued, 
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as it was in the second Book, at the spe- 
cial instance of the Foreign Reformers, in 
order to put an end to that adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, as it was carried along 
the streets, to which the people had been 
long accustomed. 

The Service for the Burial of the Dead 
is of exceeding beauty, and is in great part, 
though not wholly, taken from ancient 
sources. But a great change was made in 
it by the Second Book of Common Prayer, 
in omitting the form of commending the 
soul of the departed to God's mercy and 
care. In the First Book, the Priest himself 
was to cast earth upon the corpse, and say, 
" I commend thy soul to God," &c, with 
other prayers to the like effect. The 
Prayer of thanksgiving for the departed 
seems also to have been new, and contained 
the farther expression of hope that God 
had brought his soul, which he committed 
into God's holy hands, into sure consola- 
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tion and rest. There was also provision 
made for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at funerals, which was omitted from 
the Second Book, as well as the commen- 
datory prayers ; and the collect provided for 
the sacramental celebration was transferred 
to the end of the Burial Service, and, with 
some omissions, forms our present conclud- 
ing prayer. But Cranmer celebrated the 
Holy Sacrament at the funeral of his be- 
loved Godson King Edward, and Queen 
Elizabeth provided a service for such occa- 
sions, though it was not subjoined to the 
Prayer Book. I have already mentioned, 
in a former Lecture, that the difficulties 
about the now almost indiscriminate use of 
this most touching and beautiful service, 
have arisen from the abeyance of discipline, 
which it was fully expected, when this office 
was compiled, that means would be found to 
restore. The difficulty consists in using 
such words at the burial of persons who, in 
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primitive times, would have been excom- 
municated, and so not entitled to such 
burial, and in the almost impossibility of 
providing a service for indiscriminate use 
which shall not seem to exclude from hope 
those who die in God's faith, and fear, and 
love* 

I have spoken before, incidentally, of the 
Commination Service, and will only repeat 
here, that we are not called upon by it to 
condemn, still less to curse, our neigh- 
bours, as is sometimes ignorantly and pro- 
fanely said, but to acknowledge for our- 
selves the curse of God to be due, if we 
ourselves shall commit such sins, and per- 
sist in them impenitent. 

Nor shall I now have time to describe 
the Ordination Services, which have come 
down to us with but little alteration ; nor 
to give you the history of the Prayers for 
Special Occasions, sometimes called the 
State Services, though I think improperly, 
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and especially of that for the Queen's Ac- 
cession, which contains that exquisite 
Prayer for Unity, so valuable at all times, 
but especially in our case, and which 
Prayer was first introduced, I believe, into 
the Accession Service, in the reign of Queen 
Anne 3 * 

8 This term, " State Services," seems to imply that 
they are imposed by the State, without authority 
from the Church, and as superseding the Church's 
order of Divine Worship. But their origin was di- 
rectly contrary to this. In the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, on the occasion of a plague, and 
also on the anniversary of her Accession, the people 
wished for special prayers for these occasions, and 
the Bishop of London, Grindal, drew up a form for 
his diocese, but he and Archbishop Parker, doubting 
their authority to enjoin the use of them in the face 
of the Act of Parliament which had established the 
Book of Common Prayer, wrote to the Secretary of 
State, Sir William Cecil, to obtain such authority, 
whereupon the Queen issued her Proclamation for 
the purpose. Thus the State came in aid of the 
Church, to prevent the evil of too stringent enforce- 

L 
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But I would gladly have time for a few 
words, if possible, about the way of using 
the Prayer Book. 

And first, concerning the posture of 
Prayer. I believe there are some commu- 
nities that have retained the old prejudice 
against kneeling in Divine Service. But 
this was never a principle of the Church of 
England, which requires and enjoins it. 
And it is not a matter of slight importance, 
for it indicates a tone of mind the very op- 
posite to reverent or devout, when God's 
own people, the members of Christ's own 
Body, His Church, can be content to shew 
no outward sign of joining in those peti- 
tions which they profess to be uttering in 
common before His Mercy-seat, They 
would be shocked if one called them hypo- 
crites. Yet some of the holiest saints have 

ment of the law, And it was in accordance with 
the ancient practice of our Kings, as of Henry V. after 
Agincourt, above-mentioned. 
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been accustomed to pray in private to be 
defended from hypocrisy in their public 
prayer. For is it not something like hy- 
pocrisy to pretend to pray when we do not ? 
and how can we join a Christian congrega- 
tion without professing that we come to 
pray ? I would especially impress this 
upon the younger portion of those my kind 
hearers, who have all been so good as to 
seem to take some interest in these Lec- 
tures. What was it that prepared Sha- 
drach, Mesech, and Abednego to brave the 
fiery furnace, or Daniel the den of lions ? 
The first chapter of Daniel tells us that 
they agreed, at his persuasion, to withstand 
the command of their conqueror, though 
they were children and captives, in regard 
to what might have seemed so small a 
matter as the distinctions of food com- 
manded by their law. Does any young 
person fail to see how I would have him or 
her apply this example ? I mean that they 
l 2 
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should dare always to kneel in church while 
others sit, and that only so much the more 
if others scoff. Let them he assured that 
the day of smaU things thus won will pre- 
pare them for greater victories, until they 
shall become more than conquerors through 
Christ who strengtheneth them. 

It is a great matter also to learn the 
hahit of attention in our public devotions — 
as in private also— and like all other habits 
it has to be acquired, for there is certainly 
a watchful enemy who will be on the alert 
to take away the good seed out of our 
hearts. Take these rules, therefore, for 
the purpose. First, never fail, on bended 
knee, not sitting and touching a stool with 
the knee, but actually on the knees, to 
pray in private when yon take your seat, 
that you may have throughout an attentive 
and willing mind. Next, do not attempt 
to recover parts of the service which you 
may have lost, by going back to them, or at 
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least not far. But give yourself the more 
earnestly to the parts that are going on, 
as you recover your thoughts. Thirdly, it 
is a question with some whether it is better 
or jiot to let the lips move with the words 
of prayer, or to keep the mind only upon 
them until the Amen or the Responses 
come. Perhaps some may find one way 
suit them best, and some the other. Or 
the first plan may be best, until the habit 
of attention is formed or recovered. But in 
this case you should mind not to distract 
others by whispering the prayers; nor is it 
right to do this even silently in those parts 
where the priest pronounces any words 
authoritatively, as in the absolution. 

I need hardly say that the responses are 
always to be said aloud. And yet, in this 
case almost as much as in that of kneel- 
ing, what sort of account had the Angel to 
give in that well-known and beautiful alle- 
gory, " The Dream that had a great deal of 
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Truth in it," which we owe to one whom in 
this place we all regard with affection and 
reverence ? Surely it must be some strange 
influence of false shame, or else of indif- 
ference, which is worse, that can keep 
people silent in the midst of Divine wor- 
ship, instead of joining aloud in those peti- 
tions which they come to offer up in com- 
mon. What, if others will not ? That is 
the greater reason why yon should. That 
is the way by which to win them by your 
example. But, whether this be so or not, 
it should be done, like kneeling, on still 
higher motives. For it is a way, and a 
very special way in some cases, of confess- 
ing Christ 9 and we know our Lord's own 
promises to those who shall confess Him. 
By overcoming the fear of man, or that 
false shame, or that natural diffidence 
which hinders you from adding your voice 
to the voices of even a few who do so, you 
shew that you are on the Lord's side, and 
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He will assuredly not forget your testimony, 
how small soever and unimportant you 
may think that testimony to be. 

A word, too, about reading aloud from 
the. Bible and Prayer Book. I have no 
doubt that the practice of pronouncing the 
final syllable of words in which we do not 
now commonly pronounce it, is a tradi- 
tional practice from the times when it was 
always pronounced. That which each 
successive generation has learned at its 
mother's knees is not so easily lost. But, 
in now omitting it, do we consider that the 
Bible was translated and the Prayer Book 
compiled, as books are even now written, 
with a view to the rhythm, and that the col- 
location of the sentences would have been 
different had the pronunciation been the 
same as now ? This may be an additional 
ground for retaining it, besides the spirit 
of reverence which the practice implies and 
fosters. 
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If it should please God that we meet 
another Lent, I hope I may find some 
other subject of some interest, though I 
must despair of finding any of equal interest 
to that of the Book of Common Prayer, I 
am glad if it shall have brought any to 
think about it, or understand it better; and 
in taking my leave of you for the present, 
with unfeigned thankfulness, I beg to say 
that on any subject connected with my 
office of Lecturer in Divinity to this Ca- 
thedral Church, I should at all times be 
glad to be consulted by any, whether per- 
sonally known to me or not, who might 
think that any counsel, or any information 
in my power to give might be of any use 
to them. 

THE END. 



GILBERT AMD RIVINGTON, PRINTERS, ST. JOHN'S SQUARE, LONDON. 
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